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A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 
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H. Garrett. 2 vols. 16mo, cloth, gilt tops, $3.50. 

Also, an edition containing special features, limited to 150 

copies, both text and illustrations on Japan paper. $10.00 
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Andrew Lang calls “‘ A Tale of Two Cities’ one of the three 
novels of modern literature. Mr. Garrett has succeeded ly in 
<= Ss of the story, and his illustrations have been pro- 

the best work he has yet done. A combination of mechanical 
and artistic excellence makes this one of the most attractive books re- 
pooh printed in America. 


A FARM IN FAIRYLAND. 
By Laurence Housman. With illustrations, decorations, 
and artistic cover design by the author. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


stories, illustrated in the modern 


These are new and charming f 
or which the author has already 


decorative and imaginative style, 
achieved a wide reputation. 


A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. 

Retold by S. Barnrnc Goutp. With 35 illustrations and ini- 
tial letters by ARTHUR J. Gaskin. Crown 8vo, with cover 
—_ designed, $2.00. 

ty y -~ writers — been more loving students of fairy and folk- 
lore than This volume consists of the old stories 
which have been yy to —_—. of children, fully illustrated by 

Mr. Gaskin whose exquisite designs for Andersen’s Tales won him last 

year an enviable reputation. 


THE LAND OF THE SPHINX. 


By G. MonrBarp, author of ‘‘ Among the Moors,” etc. With 
nearly 200 illustrations by the author. 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 
Brilliant and hic with both pen and pencil, Mr. Montbard has 
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with vivid power and picturesqueness. 
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a A. F. Ropsrys. Crown 8vo, with portraits, $1.50. 
data 





ee work of historic value f little known to 
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the ooo, and disclosing the grand lines on which his celebrated career 


MISTS. A Novel. 

By FietcHer BatrersHALt, whose notable novel, “A 
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attention accorded to few Rue stories. It is a study of 
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the t scenes and c ters of 
12mo, $1.25. — 
KITTY ALONE. 
A Novel. By S. Bartne Goutp. 12mo, $1.25. 


Not only a graphic exhibition of native character and landscape, but 
a drama of life unfolded with all the force and pathos ~nd grim humor of 
which the author is capable. 


A HOUSE IN BLOOMSBURY. 


By Mrs. OtrpHant. Second edition. 12mo, $1.25. 
“Tn her latest work of fiction Mrs. Oliphant proves herself to be un- 
surpassed if not unrivalled.” — The Daily Telegraph. 


AT THE GHOST HOUR. 


From the German of Paut Heysr. In four dainty little vol- 
umes, with decoration, ete. In unique binding. The House 
of the Unbelieving Thomas, Fair Abigail, Mid-Day Magic, 
The Forest Laugh. Per set, $2.00; half calf, gilt tops, per 
set, $5.; full ooze calf, in box of same leather, per set, $10. 


SAMANTHA AMONG THE COLORED FOLKS. 


My Impressions of the Race Problem. By Marrerra Hot- 

dames Allen’s wife). With nearly 100 illustrations 

by t ~_ Te delineator of darkey life, E. W. Kemsxe. 
0, bite 
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1 _ 
back and side, per set, $15.00; 
~f rot Lom Pie eek and side, per set, $18.00; half 
= or half moroceo, gilt tops, $36.00. 

The most complete and satisfactory edition ever os to 
the pee mer It is printed from new and ye 

ied, on a page th Ly size of our New heey 


eray. Each volume will contain four o’ half-tone ites. 
trations, and an etched or photogravure frontispiece. 


Thackeray’s Complete Works. 


NEW HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 
= edition is printed from new and large pane in a small 
well spaced and leaded, making v apype yt in 
size in endl easy to hold without weariness. It is fully illus- 
trated with over three hundred illustrations, consisting of 
new wood-engravings from drawings by the author Luke 
Fildes, Barnard, and re and original etc’ ed frontis- 
ieces by Palleherpe, e en oe ~ photogravaree from 
Feces Wy, a fine laid surface, and 
contains no wor or ain, oye is an Ydeal set of books, and 
by far the best set of Thackeray ever offered. 
Complete in 30 volumes, maroon cloth, gilt tops, $37.50 
Or in half calf or half morocco, gilt tops, $75.00. 


Bulwer Lytton’s Novels. 
NEW HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 

This is the first and only fully illustrated edition of Bulwer 
ever offered American book-buyers. It is beautifully printed 
on fine laid r from new and large t a gen- 
uine handy volume set. It is illustra with about two 
hundred half-tone illustrations from original drawings by 
the best American oF such as Dielman, Harper, Taylor, 
Merrill, and others, and pho of scenes refi to 
in the text. Each volame will have a photogravure or 
etched frontispiece. 

Complete in 32 volumes, maroon cloth, gilt My $40.00. 
Or in half calf or half morocco, gilt tops, $80.00. 


A Princess of Thule. 


By Wixu1am Buack. With eighty half-tone or -ink 
sketches by Ernet Isapore Brown, and a colored front- 
ispiece of Sheila, the heroine of the story. 1 vol., small 
quarto, fancy cloth binding, gilt top, $2.00. 


Cranford. 


- ey my With an introduction by Rev. Brooke 

An to | new edition of this ch: vol- 

ume, with one hund: ey ee a including a colored 

frontispiece from an original drawing by . Mer- 
RILL, 1 vol., small quarto, fancy cloth, gilt tops, $2. 00. 


John Halifax (Gentleman). 


By Miss Mutock. A new edition of a story of which read- 
ers, young aad old, never tire. With forty new half-tone 
illustrations, and a colored frontispiece from an original 
drawing by Miss Laura ©. 1 vol., small quarto, 
feoay a cloth, gilt tops, $2.00. 

A complete illustrated catat of our publications mailed to 
any address. Gur beshe ave for ale VS tedhecltonn srw teckel pox 
or express paid on receipt of price. 


JOSEPH KNIGHT COMPANY, 
No. 196 Summer Street, Boston. 
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The Three Musketeers. 

By ALEXANDRE Dumas. An édition de luxe (limited 
to 750 copies), with 250 Ilustrations by MAURICE 
Letorr. Royal 8vo, buckram, with specially de- 
signed cover, $12.00. 


therefore 
ee 
made to present a perfect edition of ‘s masterpiece. 


City Government in the United States. 
By Atrrep R. ConxiinG. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The author has learned his sub: by actual ex as an alder- 
man of New York, a member of Assembly, a leader in munici- 
pal reform movements. 


Popular Astronomy : 

A General Description of the Heavens. By CAMILLE 
FLaMMARION. Translated from the French by J. 
Exrarp Gors, F.R.A.S. With 3 Plates and 288 Illus- 
trations. 8vo, cloth. 

“M. Camille Flammarion is the most 





Memoirs Illustrating the History of 


Napoleon I. 
From 1802 to 1815. By Baron CLaupE-FRANCOIS DE 
MeNeEVAL, Private Secretary to Napoleon. Edited 
by his grandson, Baron Napo_eon JosEPH DE MEN- 





EVAL. With Portraits and Autograph Letters. In | 


three volumes. 8vo, cloth, $2.00 per volume. 








Schools and Masters of Sculpture. 

By Miss A. G. Rapoutrre, author of “ Schools and Mas- 
ters of Painting.” With 35 full-page Illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, $3.00. 

cp of subject ant thoroughnece work = Leeann + oneal com- 


we have at 


A History of the United States Navy, 
From 1775 to 1894. By Epcar Stanton Mactay, 
A.M. With Technical Revision by Lieut. Roy C. 
Smirn, U.S.N. Complete in two volumes. With 
numerous Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations. 8vo, 
eloth, $3.50 per volume. 
ota CRs, ants bop cxezy Wiousy tp On Catat Cate, 


won for himself an enviable place among 
Advertiser. 


of casts, and explains the opportunities for study which | 





Woman’s Share in Primitive Culture. 
By Oris Turron Mason, A.M., Curator of the De- 

partment of Ethnology in the United States National 

Museum. With numerous Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 


$1.75. 

} This is the first volume in the Anth: naira Canin, oftint be Soak, 
eS ees Se Sena of C The series is undertaken 
| in the hope that —the science of man—may become better 
tense 0b intelligent seetere While the books are intended to be of 
| Sil not interest, they will in every case be written by authorities who 
will not sacrifice scientific accuracy to popularity. In the present vol- 
ume is traced the ried when with the 
first division of labor,—a di of labor based upon sex,— man 


| famete tee ang "forest for game, while the woman at the fireside 
the burden-bearer, basket-maker, weaver, potter, agriculturist, 
domesticator of animals. 


Songs of the Soil. 
By Frankx L. Stanton. With a Preface by Jor. 


CHANDLER Harris. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, uncut, 
$1.00. 


prospect joyous. 
voice and speaks to the heart : lo! here is Love, with 
eet and sparkling eyes ; and here is Ho , fresh risen from his 
sleep ; and here is Life meitbe beautiful again.” ont, CHANDLER Harris. 


Treatise on American Football. 
By A. A. Staae and H. L. Wittrams. With Diagrams 
illustrating over 100 plays. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 





“The most elaborate and p 1 pocket manual that in 
the have yet had their attention called to. Wi 
are well known, the former as Yale’s end rusher in ’88-’89, and 
one of the closest and most thorough students of the game; and Will- 
jams as the Yale half-back in '90, and a player who thought out and 
brought many new plays to practical success. There are c! rs for 
beginners and spectators, on team-play, tactics, training, on the 
several tions. It is an extremely useful book.”—Casrzr W. Warr- 
way, in Harper's Weekly. 


IMPORTANT FICTION. 
Third Edition of 
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By Haut Carne, author of ** The Deemster,”’ “* Capt’n Davy’s 

Honeymoon,”’ ** The Scapegoat,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
The Deemster. 

A Romance of the Isle of Man. By Haut Carne, author of 
“* The Manxman,”’ ** Capt’n Davy’s neietaedl etc. New 
Edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

A Flash of Summer. 
By Mrs. W. K. Cuirrorp, author of “‘ Love Letters of a 
Worldly Woman,”’ “* Aunt Anne,” ete, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Round the Red Lamp. 
By A. Conan Dorie. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Maelicho. 
By the Hon. Emiry Law ess, author of ‘‘ Grania,’’ “ Hur- 
rish,”’ ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
The Lilac Sunbonnet. 

A Love Story. By S. R. Crockett, author of “ The Stickit 
Minister,’’ ‘‘ The Raiders,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
The God in the Car. 

By Antuoxy Hors, author of ** The Prisoner of Zenda,” ete. 
12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY ENGLISH. 
A SUMMARY. 


With the article upon “ English at Wellesley 
College,” printed in the last issue of Toe Dra, 
we closed our series of reports upon the work 
done in English at our colleges and univer- 
sities. These reports, contributed in every case 
by someone closely identified with the English 
department of the institution concerned, and in 
the majority of cases by the head of the de- 
partment, have provided the most elaborate 
comparative showing ever made of the methods 
pursued in this important branch of the higher 
instruction. There have been eighteen arti- 
cles altogether, representing as many centres 
of light and leading; and while the subject 
might have been continued for some months 
more without loss of interest, enough facts have 
been furnished to provide a safe basis for gen- 
eralization, and to illustrate every important 
phase of the teaching of English as it is now 
understood by those among us who are fore- 
most in its profession. 

The colleges and universities represented in 
this series fall into certain natural groups which 
it may be well to indicate. First of all, we 
have such venerable Eastern institutions as 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and the University 
of Pennsylvania. With these we may group 
Ambherst and Lafayette, standing for the class 
of small colleges to which American education 
owes a debt far from measurable by their size, 
and the University of Virginia, representing 
the earlier type of Southern education so well 
justified of its children during the long ante- 
bellum period. A second and fairly compact 
group is formed of the state-supported institu- 
tions of the New West — the Universities of 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Nebraska, and California. The third and last 
group includes those later foundations of pri- 
vate philanthropy which, with their suddenly 
acquired wealth and mushroom-like rate of de- 
velopment, already threaten to overshadow the 
ancient fame of the New England institutions. 
To this category belong Cornell and Stanford 
Universities, and the University of Chicago. 
Here we may also include, as representing both 
the new philanthropy and the new spirit that 
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does not seek to exclude woman from the ben- 
efits of the higher culture, the excellent college 
to which special attention was called in our last 
issue — Wellesley. 

Although this grouping is but one of several 
that might be chosen, it seems, on the whole, 
the most natural and the most suggestive. It 
very nearly amounts to a geographical group- 
ing of the East and the West, or to a chrono- 
logical grouping of the old and the new. And 
perhaps the first idea suggested by this anti- 
thesis of East and West, of old and new, is 
that the former class stands for a conservative 
adherence to well-tried methods and aims, while 
the latter class stands for experiment, fertility 
of invention, and the broadening of standards. 
Certainly, the new ideas and the novel methods 
reported come rather from the West than the 
East, rather from the youthful than from the 
ancient foundations. It is undoubtedly true 
that the newer communities of the West sup- 
ply the educator with a cruder material than 
comes into the hands of a New England fac- 
ulty, and possibly this is the very thing that 
stimulates him to new departures and novel 
activities. It makes a vast difference whether 
the average student comes from a home in which 
books are among the most essential of furnish- 
ings and from a family in which culture is 2 
traditional inheritance, or from the environ- 
ment of the pioneer settlement, which has not 
yet forgotten or outlived the hard struggle for 
subsistence and a foothold. And, while we are 
not disposed to say that the new universities 
are doing more than the old ones for the study 
of our common speech and literary inheritance, 
we cannot refrain from commendation of the 
alertness, the keenness of scent, and the adapt- 
ability with which they are shaping their work 
to their special conditions. 

Viewing our collection of reports as a whole, 
it is clear that they supply the material for a 
considerable number of fairly trustworthy in- 
ductions. A few of these we will endeavor 
briefly to set forth. The statistics given to 
show the numbers of students pursuing English 
courses at the respective colleges show that 
these courses are nearly everywhere very pop- 
ular. They run the classical courses closely, 
and in some cases seem to attract a larger num- 
ber of students, although the figures are lack- 
ing for any exact comparative statement on this 
subject. In a recent review article Professor 
Woodrow Wilson contends that the twin bases 
of the new liberal education ought to be the 
study of literature and the study of institu- 








tions. As far as the study of literature is 
concerned, it would seem that the contention 
is already justified, or nearly so, by the fact. 
The thousand odd students at Yale (and Shef- 
field), at Harvard, at the Universities of Mich- 
igan, and even of Nebraska, give eloquent tes- 
timony to the popularity of English teaching, 
to say nothing of the 873 reported by Cali- 
fornia, the 629 by Chicago, and the 450 by 
Stanford. Equally eloquent, from another 
point of view, are such English faculties as that 
of Harvard, with twenty men, and of Chicago, 
with fifteen. Courses are reported in so many 
different ways that comparison is not easy ; but 
Chicago, with upwards of sixty hours a week, 
seems to head the list, while Harvard, Stanford, 
and California are not far behind. 

The important subject of entrance require- 
ments is not discussed in the majority of our 
reports, but the few allusions made to it are of 
the greatest interest. During the present year, 
Yale has for the first time required an entrance 
qualification in English. From Pennsylvania 
comes the vague report that “ English litera- 
ture” is required for entrance. As we go West, 
we do better and better. Indiana has relegated 
the bugbear of “ Freshman English” to the 
preparatory schools, and Nebraska has accom- 
plished a similar reform. The most interesting 
reports upon this subject come from the Pacific 
Coast. The University of California requires 
“a high-school course of at least three years, 
at the rate of five hours a week; and it advo- 
cates, and from some schools secures, a four 

ears’ course.” This requirement is further 
said to be fifty per cent more extensive and 
stringent than that made by the New England 
Association of Colleges. Stanford University 
started out with what was substantially the New 
England requirement, but has since raised that 
standard upon the side of composition. ‘“ This 
year,” it is said, “we have absolutely refused 
to admit to our courses students unprepared to 
do real collegiate work. The Freshman En- 
glish course in theme-writing has been elimin- 
ated from our programme, and has been turned 
over to approved teachers and to the various 
secondary schools. Had this salutary innova- 
tion not been accomplished, all the literary 
courses would have been swept away by the rap- 
idly growing inundation of Freshman themes, 
and all our strength and courage would have 
been dissipated in preparing our students to do 
respectable work at more happily equipped uni- 
versities.”” 
The study of these reports shows the exist- 
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ence, in most of our colleges, of a well-marked 
differentiation of literature from linguistics. 
In many of the cases, indeed, there is an equally 
distinct differentiation of rhetoric from the 
other two departments. We have, of course, 
no quarrel with either the science of linguistics 
or the art of rhetoric, but we have always con- 
tended that neither of the two should be per- 
mitted to masquerade as the study of literature. 
It is gratifying to find that the distinction is 
both made and observed in nearly all of the in- 
stitutions under consideration. ‘ Mere litera- 
ture” seems to have its full share of attention 
and teaching strength; it appears to be cor- 
dially recognized as a true university subject, 
with its own methods and aims, and with its 
own tests of the culture which it has to impart. 
That university teaching in literature may be 
made something more than the “ chatter about 
Shelley” which one of its most famous oppo- 
nents delighted to call it, should be sufficiently 
evident from a careful study of these eighteen 
reports. The question may be raised whether 
it would not be well to set an official seal upon 
the separation of literature from its allied sub- 
jects by making of it a separate department of 
university work, just as some of our more pro- 
gressive institutions have erected sociology into 
a distinct department, thus definitely marking 
it off from the allied departments of political 
and economic science. If literature, linguistics, 
and rhetoric are grouped together as consti- 
tuting a single department, it becomes almost 
impossible to provide that department with a 
suitable head. One can no longer be a specialist 
in so many fields; the head of a modern En- 
glish department is not likely to be both an 
accomplished student of literature and a philo- 
logical expert; and since his real distinction is 
pretty sure to be in one of these subjects alone, 
there is always the danger that the subject of 
which he is master will be given a preponder- 
ant place in the work of his department. 
Space fails us for the discussion of the many 
remaining subjects of interest offered by a 
comparative examination of these reports. We 
should like to speak of the growing impor- 
tance of graduate work in English, of the ten- 
dency to give a larger place to Seminar inves- 
tigation, of the historical aspect of literary 
study, of the extent to which American litera- 
ture should receive special treatment, of the 
importance of introducing courses which bring 
into comparison the literatures of culture, of 
the inexhaustible subject of special methods 
of instruction, and the equally inexhaustible 








subject of the general aims to be kept in view 
by the teacher of literature. To some or all 
of these subjects we shall doubtless recur as 
occasion arises, and in connection with the dis- 
cussion that is likely to follow the republication 
of these reports in their more serviceable per- 
manent shape. Our closing word shall be one 
of gratification at the admirable variety, vital- 
ity, and individuality of the presentment as a 
whole. Whatever may be the shortcomings of 
our present higher instruction in English, it 
has not fallen into the stagnation of a pedantic 
routine. It is alert, progressive, and eager in 
its outlook for higher things than have as yet 
been attained, however far it may yet be from 
the fulfilment of its whole ambition. 








JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


However diverse may be the judgments passed 
upon the work of Professor Froude, friends and 
foes must unite to recognize in him one of the giants 
of his age. His impress upon the spiritual de- 
velopment of the last half-century has been very 
deep, and would have been deeper had he stood by 
himself, not overshadowed by his friend and mas- 
ter, Carlyle. His originality, combined with his 
aggressive energy, was bound to stir up contention, 
into whatever field of thought he might make excur- 
sions; and few men have lived so continuously as 
he in an atmosphere of acrimonious disputation. 
His abandonment of the priestly profession, coupled 
with the outspoken propositions of “The Nemesis 
of Faith,” aroused the first bitterness against him, 
and his famous defense of Henry the Eighth set all 
the dogs of controversy upon his heels. The deliv- 
ery and subsequent publication of his American lec- 
tures exposed him to reprisals from vindictive Irish- 
men all over the world, and all sorts of colonial 
doctrinaires felt themselves outraged by his two 
books upon the outlying provinces of the English 
Empire. Then came the Carlyle publications, with 
their unnecessarily truthful revelations ; and there 
were none so poor, after that, to do reverence to 
an editor who had thus ruthlessly (although in all 
unconsciousness ) played the iconoclast. 

We think that the general effect of the many at- 
tacks made upon the great historian has been to 
create a distinctly unfair and prejudiced opinion 
concerning the value of his work, and that his repu- 
tation is one that will grow rather than diminish 
with the lapse of years. Let us allow to the full 
for the exaggerated hero-worship of many of his 
books, and for his constitutional inability to see 
things from any other than his own intensely indi- 
vidual standpoint ; let us also allow for the charges 
of inaccuracy and the unscholarlyuse of material, 
not only brought against him, but amply substan- 
tiated, by such men as Professor Freeman and Pro- 
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fessor Charles Eliot Norton; yet when all these 
allowances have been made, there still remains the 
great corpus of his work, magnificent as literature, 
masterly in its power of holding the attention, and, 
after all, consistent with itself and with the method 
deliberately chosen by the author to fit with his nat- 
ural predispositions. It is the ethical method, not 
the scientific, and must be judged by its own stan- 
dards, unless, indeed, the possibility of an ethical 
method of writing history be denied altogether. His- 
tory, he said, “is a voice forever sounding across 
the centuries the laws of right and wrong... . 
Justice and truth alone endure and live. Injustice 
and falsehood may be long-lived, but doomsday comes 
at last to them, in French revolutions and other ter- 
rible ways.” And he remarks in another passage 
that “the most perfect English history which exists 
is to be found in the historical plays of Shakespeare. 
. . » Shakespeare’s object was to exhibit as faith- 
fully as he could the exact character of the great 
actors in the national drama — the circumstances 
which surround them, and the motives, internal and 
external, by which they were influenced. To know 
this is to know all. . . . No such directness of 
insight, no such breadth of sympathy, has since been 
applied to the writing of English history.” Now 
Professor Freeman, for example, did not write his- 
tory upon this theory, and consequently his stric- 
tures altogether miss the essential point at issue. 
Time, which sets most matters right, will justify 
Professor Froude’s method by preserving his mem- 
ory and by sparing his books from oblivion. They 
will remain, we doubt not, as lasting monuments of 
our literature, and minister not only to the delight 
but also to the instruction (in the higher sense) of 
generations yet unborn. 


BIOGRAPHY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


James Anthony Froude was born on the 23d of April 
(Shakes ’s birthday), 1818, at Totnes, in Devon- 
shire. He was educated at Oriel College, Oxford, where 
he took his degree in 1840. In 1842 he took the Chan- 
cellor’s prize for an essay on “ The Influence of the Sci- 
ence of Political Economy on the Moral and Social 
Welfare of the Nation,” and in the same year became 
a fellow of Exeter College. While a student he had 
come under the influence of the Tractarians, and deter- 
mined to follow the clerical life. He received deacon’s 
orders in 1844, but during the years immediately fol- 
lowing his ideas became so modified that he found it 
impossible to remain identified with a church that was 
wedded to what he called the “Hebrew mythology.” 
His “ Nemesis of Faith ” (1848) gave expression to his 
changed views and marked his separation from the cler- 
ical calling. He says of this step: “I found myself 
unfitted for a clergyman’s position and I abandoned it. 
I did not leave the church. I withdrew into the posi- 
tion of a lay member, in which I have ever since re- 
mained. I gave up my fellowship and I gave up my 
profession with the loss of my existing means of main- 
tenance, and with the sacrifice of my future prospects.” 
kDa Bi! Bae the beginning of his ac- 
quaintance with Carlyle. ing the next few years, 
ws, and began the 


he contributed much to the re 








studies for his famous “ History of England from the 
Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Armada.” The 
first volumes of this work appeared in 1856, the last in 
1869. In the latter year he was chosen Rector of St. 
Andrews, and received an LL.D. from that university. 
In 1872 he made a visit to the United States, and lec- 
tured upon the Irish question. These lectures formed 
the basis of “ The English in Ireland in the Eighteenth 
Century ” (1871-1874). In 1874, he was sent to Cape 
Colony to investigate the Kaffir insurrection. He also 
travelled extensively among the English colonies, from 
Australia to the West Indies. “Oceana” (1886) and 
“The English in the West Indies” (1888) contained 
the fruits of his many observations of Greater England. 
In 1892 he was appointed by Lord Salisbury as Regius 
Professor of History at Oxford, to succeed his old-time 
eombatant, Professor Freeman. His “Short Studies on 
Great Subjects” were collected into volumes at various 
dates, the first series appearing in 1867. His sketch 
of “ Julius Cesar” appeared in 1876. He edited Car- 
lyle’s “ Reminiscences ” in 1881, and published the bi- 
ography and letters of Carlyle in 1882 and 1884. He 
also edited the “ Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh 
Carlyle.” His other publications include the “« Bunyan” 
in the “English Men of Letters” series, “ Reminis- 
cences of an Irish Journey in 1849,” “The Two Chiefs 
of Dunboy,” an historical romance of the last century 
(1889), a life of Lord Beaconsfield (1890), “ The Di- 
voree of Catherine of Aragon” (1892), “The Spanish 
Story of the Armada, and Other Essays” (1892), and, 
this very year of his death, a volume of Oxford lectures 
on “The Life and Letters of Erasmus.” He died on 
the morning of October 20, after a protracted period of 
illness. 








ENGLISH TRIBUTES TO HOLMES. 


The English literary press is substantially unani- 
mous in just appreciation of the late Dr. Holmes, 
and the tone of its comment is well illustrated by 
the following selection of extracts. The first is from 
“The Saturday Review.” 

«“ The copious and generous tributes which have been 
paid by the English press to the memory of Dr. Holmes 
would greatly have gratified that genial autocrat. There 
are Americans who really desire to be neglected by En- 
gland, and there are a great many more who are fond 
of pretending to desire it. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
was none of these. While preserving that preference 
for the institutions of his own country to which every 
reasonable man clings, no one was more conscious than 
he of the prestige and weight of the Old World, and no 
one, within the bounds of self- was more anxious 
to come within its orbit. Dr. Holmes was by the very 
constitution of his mind and the nature of his talent a 
conservative. ‘It is a great happiness,’ he says some- 
where, ‘to have been born in an old house haunted by 
recollections ’; and to him Europe and its literature, and 
its philosophy, were veverable and stately mansions in 
which, if he was not actually born, he still had been a 
constant and a happy lodger. He who would search for 
the wild aboriginal American poet, with a mind arrayed 
in boots and buckskin, had never any chance of finding 
him in Beacon Street, Boston. What he found there 
was a little, brilliant old gentleman, with something of 
Horace Walpole about him and something of Chaulieu, a 
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touch of Gay, a suspicion of Rogers, a hint of the 
abbés who had known Voltaire,—an old gentleman who 
appeared to have stepped straight out of the eighteenth 
century, and to be trying by the exercise of consummate 
tact and intelligence, to seem to belong to the nineteenth. 
An exquisite old-fashioned sense of fitness marked all 


that Dr. Holmes excelled in. . . . We shall now learn 
more about him than needs be told, and there will cer- 
tainly be a reaction against his present excess of celeb- 
rity. But this also will pass, and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes will live in the literary history of the nineteenth 
century as a fellow of infinite jest, who knew mankind 
and the human heart, who was the enemy of all bombast, 
and bigotry, and assumption, and who exercised in what 
was sometimes a very crude and fanatical generation an 
influence unwaveringly on the side of urbanity and 


reason.” 


“The Academy ” makes the following remarks, 
among others in similar strain : 

“An attempt—not particularly happy — has been 
made to ‘ place’ Dr. Holmes by linking his genius with 
that of Charles Lamb. The resemblance between them, 
if any, is quite superficial, but their difference is marked. 
As Mr. George William Curtis said of Dr. Holmes’s 
early poems, so we might say of Lamb’s most charac- 
teristic work: ‘The high spirits of a frolicsome fancy 
effervesce and sparkle’; but, while Lamb was essentially 
whimsical and often capricious, Dr. Holmes, even in his 
most daring moods, was wary. He was exceedingly 
sensitive on the subject of his good breeding, and felt 
he could not afford to forget his manners. If bold, he 
was not too bold; judicious always, without being false. 
He was much bound by social usage —a Boston man, 
having the fear of eminently respectable Boston always 
before his eyes—and it would have horrified him to have 
been responsible for those little outrages on the conven- 
tionalities in which Lamb took an exquisite delight. 
Moreover, Lamb’s taste was more literary than that of 
Dr. Holmes, and not in the least scientific; and his touch, 
like Irving’s, was more delicate. It is, in truth, difficult 
to classify Dr. Holmes at all. He was somewhat of a 
man apart. He followed no model, and has had no suc- 
cessful imitators.” 


And “The Atheneum” thus passes restrained 
and thoughtful judgment : 


« When the time shall come for assigning their proper 
place in literature to the writings of Dr. Holmes, we 
think it probable that neither his lively verse ner genial 
essays will be placed in the front rank. His artistic 
talent is chiefly displayed in the small works wherein 
the lives of his friends Motley and Emerson are depicted. 
He tells the story of both in a condensed and effective 
fashion. He enables the reader to understand them 
within the compass of a few pages. His countrymen 
should study both works when they contemplate writing 
a biography. He had the skill to select and dwell upon 
the important points, and the self-command to suffer 
the others to remain in the background. More than one 
New Englander of note who is entombed in a heavy bi- 
ography would have defied oblivion if Dr. Holmes had 
been entrusted with writing his life. 

“ The closing years of Dr. Holmes were saddened by 
friend after friend dropping off and by the terrible mal- 
ady of asthma. Yet he retained his sweet temper to 
the end, and his pen was never idle. There is no trace 
of senility in the last verses or prose which he wrote, 
and the perfect preservation of his faculties is quite as 








remarkable as the prolongation of his life. He has left 
none behind him in America who can wield the pen with 
greater witchery. He was as little of a public speaker 
as his friend Longfellow; indeed, a slight physical im- 
pediment marred his utterance. But a cheerier com- 
panion could not be found; a man of larger sympathies 
and wider cultivation has never adorned New England; 
and his death is not mourned more sincerely there than 
in the old Motherland which in his heart he loved.” 








“MERE LITERATURE.” 


Is there any justification for the phrase “mere 
literature” which one often hears nowadays? There 
is no doubt a serious sneer in it, as Professor 
Wilson, in a recent “ Atlantic” essay, avers; but I 
think the sneer is not aimed so much at literature 
in itself as at certain phases of literature. Mr. 
Lowell has recently been quoted as saying that 
“mere scholarship is as useless as the collecting of 
old postage stamps”; yet at vital scholarship — 
scholarship that is wielded as a weapon, and that 
results in power—Lowell would be the last man to 
sneer. In all times of high literary culture and crit- 
icism, a great deal is produced that may well be called 
mere literature —the result of assiduous training 
and stimulation of the literary faculties,—just as a 
great deal of art is produced that may be called 
mere art. Literature that is the result of the fric- 
tion upon the mind of other literatures, is usually 
mere literature. That which is the result of the 
contact of the mind with reality, is of another order. 

Or we may say “ mere literature ” as we say “mere 
gentleman.” Now gentlemanly qualities — refine- 
ment, good breeding, ete.— are not to be sneered 
at unless they stand alone, with no man behind them ; 
and literary qualities—style, learning, fancy, ete.— 
are not to be sneered at unless they stand alone, 
which is not infrequently the case. We would not 
apply the phrase “mere gentleman ” to Washing- 
ton, or Lincoln, or Wellington, though these men 
may have been the most thorough of gentlemen ; 
neither would we apply the phrase “mere litera- 
ture ”’ to the works of Bacon, or Shakespeare, or Car- 
lyle, or Dante, or Plato. The Bible is literature, 
but it is not mere literature. We apply the latter 
term to writings that have little to recommend them 
but their technical and artistic excellence, like the 
mass of current poetry and fiction. The men who 
have nothing to say and say it extremely well pro- 
duce mere literature. 

Both England and France have at the present 
time many excellent writers, men who possess every 
grace of style and charm of expression, who stili 
give us only a momentary pleasure. They do not 
move us, they do not lay strong hands upon us, their 
works do not take hold of any great reality; they 
produce mere literature. Literary seriousness, lit- 
erary earnestness, cannot atone for a want of manly 
seriousness and earnestness. A sensitive artistic 
conscience cannot make us content with a dull or 
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obtuse moral conscience. The literary worker is 
to confront reality in just as serious a mood as does 
the man of science, if he hopes to produce anything 
that rises above mere literature. The picnickers, the 
excursionists, the flower gatherers of literature do 
not produce lasting works. The seriousness of 
Hawthorne was much more than a literary serious- 
ness; the emotion of Whittier at his best is funda- 
mental and human. 

There is a passage in Amiel's Journal that well 
expresses the distinction I am aiming at. “I have 
been thinking a great deal of Victor Cherbuliez,” 
he says, under date of December 4, 1876. “ Perhaps 
his novels make up the most disputable part of his 
work,— they are so much wanting in simplicity, 
feeling, reality. And yet what knowledge, style, 
wit, and subtlety,—how much thought everywhere, 
and what mastery of language! He astonishes one; 
I cannot but admire him. Cherbuliez’s mind is of 
immense range, clear-sighted, keen, full of resources ; 
he is an Alexandrian exquisite, substituting for the 
feeling which makes men earnest the irony which 
leaves them free. Pascal would say of him, ‘He 
has never risen from the order of thought to the 
order of charity.’ But we must not be ungrateful. 
A Lacian is not worth an Augustine, but still he is 
a Lucian. . . . The positive element in Victor 
Cherbuliez's work is beauty, not goodness, nor moral 
or religious life.” 


The positive element in the enduring works is 
always something more than the beautiful ; it is the 
true, the vital, the real, as well. The beautiful is 
there, but the not-beautiful is there also. The world 
is held together, life is nourished and made strong, 
and power begotten, by the neutral or negatively 
beautiful. Works are everywhere produced that 
are artistically serious, but morally trifling and in- 
sincere; faultless in form, but tame and barren 
in spirit. We could not say this of the works of 
Froude or Ruskin, Huxley or Tyndall ; we cannot 
say it of the works of Matthew Arnold, because he 
had a higher purpose than to produce mere literary 
effects ; but we can say it of most uf the produc- 
tions of the younger British essayists and poets. In 
Swinburne, dor instance, there is a mere lust of ver- 
bal forms and rhythmic lilt. In reading his poems, 
I soon find myself fairly gasping for breath ; [ seem 
to be trying to breathe in a vacuum — an effect 
which one does not experience at all in reading 
Tennyson, or Browning, or Arnold. One is apt to 
have serious qualms in reading the prose of Walter 
Pater, the lust of mere style so pervades his work. 
Faultless workmanship, one says; and yet the best 
qualities of style—freshness, naturalness, simplicity 
—are not here. What in Victor Hugo goes far 
towards atoning for all his sins against art, against 
sanity and proportion, are his terrible moral earnest- 
ness and ie power. Whatever we may think of 
his work, we are not likely to call it “ mere litera- 
ture.” That masterly ubiquitous sporting and toy- 
ing with the elements of life which we find in Shake- 
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speare we shall probably never again see in letters. 
@ stress and burden of later times do not favor 
it. The great soul is now too earnest, too self-con- 
scious; life is too serious. Only light men now 
essay it. Art for art’s sake is now the stamp of 
third or fourth rate men. With so much criticism, 
so much knowledge, so much science, another Shake- 
speare is impossible. Renan says: “ In order to estab- 
lish those literary authorities called classic, something 
especially healthy and solid is necessary. Common 
household bread is of more value here than pastry.” 
There can be little doubt that our best literary 
workers are intent upon producing something anal- 
agous to pastry, or even confectionery, something 
fine, complex, highly seasoned, that tickles the 
taste. It is always in order to urge a return to the 
simple and serious, a return to nature, to works 
that have the wholesome and sustaining qualities of 
natural products, grain, fruits, nuts, air, water. 
Joun Burrovans. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE “ROYAL ROAD" TO LEARNING, 
(To the Editor of Tux Dian.) 

In your issue of October 1 my booklet on “ Ethics 
and the New Education” is approved as emphasizing 
the significance of pain as a necessary factor of all true 
spiritual growth and refinement. If I may have your 
permission, I would be glad to ery a further note on the 
same theme through the speaking-tube of Tur Dra. 

The note is this: Growth is possible only through 
reasonable exercise of power, But mind as an indivis- 
ible unit of energy still presents in its individual char- 
acter two radically distinct modes. The one of these 
modes is the sensuous; the other, the reflective. In its 
sensuous mode, mind is appealed to by (or rather through) 
physical “facts,” pictorial forms. In its reflective mode, 
mind is exercised in the discovery and estimate of the 
relations of “ fact” to “ fact,” and in the tracing of such 
relations to the ultimate principles of which they are 
only special phases. No mind can be truly educated 
save through the constant interplay of these two thor- 
oughly complementary modes. 

‘ith this distinction clearly in view, it is easy to 
see that as a rule the ory to the effect that education 
must be “made easy,” and that the work of the school- 
room must be made “ interesting,” practically amounts 
to nothing more than a demand for endless multiplica- 
tion of illustrative matter—that is, matter that appeals 
directly to the sensuous aspect of consciousness. It is 
ordinarily synonymous with the catch-phrase, “ Facts 
first and theory after”; and this practically is much the 
same as “ facts” always and “theory” never. Though 
what a “fact” is, apart from a theory, might easily 
prove an embarrassing question. 

Nevertheless, natural-science teaching, with its bril- 
liant experiments and its astonishing array of speci- 
mens, has led irresistibly in the direction of multiplying 
« illustrations,” until too often that which was to be 
illustrated has been fairly lost from view. And the 
work has proved so intensely “interesting” that the 
conspicuously “ successful” teacher has for the most 
part gone victoriously forward with the absolutely inno- 
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cent assurance that he has at last actually discovered 
the true Royal Road in which Learning is once for all 
made easy, and that all painful struggle in the educa- 
tional field must henceforth prove an inexcusable an- 
achronism. How far this brilliant superficiality has ex- 
tended, few seem as yet to be clearly aware. In truth, 
the whole educational world is to-day dealing largely 
in “ watered stock,” and the next generation must inev- 
itably pay the penalty in serious “shrinkage of values.” 

Nor is this by any means confined to work done in 
the natural sciences. So convincingly brilliant have been 
the results in this field that the now rapidly reviving in- 
terest in the science of mind, both on the side of Psy- 
chology and on the side of ethics, seems destined, for 
a while at least, to come under the same spell. Nerve- 
ends, nerve-fibre, ganglia, white matter and gray mat- 
ter, cerebral convolutions, mapping the cerebral cortex 
—how nearly tangible the mind is becoming! Shall we 
not be able presently to photograph an emotion, to catch 
the color of a thought, to touch a motive with the tips 
of our fingers ? How much more real the “ mind ” would 
seem to “us” if only “we” could roll “it” about on 
the palm of “our” hand! And then there is Hypnotism 
—wonderful, splendidly mysterious Hypnotism ! Why, 
we are just awaking to the really “interesting ” aspects 
of the science of mind! And “ interesting ” all this un- 
questionably is—interesting to consciousness in its sen- 
suous mode first of all. It is, indeed, interesting also 
to consciousness in its reflective mode, because mind re- 
quires a form through which to express itself, through 
which to unfold itself, Nevertheless, interesting though 
this psychological aspect of physiology may be, import- 
ant though it may be that the student of psychology 
should note the special parts of the one whole organ 
through which the one whole mind gives expression to 
the various phases of its one continuous whole activity 
— interesting and important though all this may be in 
its place, even to the reflective aspect of consciousness, 
it is still a fatal mistake to suppose it to constitute psy- 
chology in any proper sense of the term. Physiological 
Psychology ? Strange combination of terms ! Nonerve- 
change, however subtle, can constitute any phase of con- 
sciousness properly speaking. At most such nerve-change 
is only a precondition of one or another specialized mode 
of consciousness. 

Meanwhile, the “ method of the natural sciences ” is 
here seized upon, with more or less unreflecting zeal, as 
being already proven a “successful” method, and is 
now confidently applied in a field where it cannot but 
prove the more disastrous the less carefully the workers 
in this field note the distinction between mind as agent 
and body as instrument or organ. Such distinction, ade- 
quately made and maintained, necessarily implies ma- 
turity of mind in its reflective mode. With this mode 
imperfectly developed, it is but inevitable that the 
“facts” of the nervous system, so unequivocally there 
to the sensuous consciousness, should seem to constitute 
the whole reality of man, and that materialism should 
appear as furnishing the only rational account of life 
and “ mind.” 

An antidote to all this is the crying need of the time. 
Or if not yet vocal, it must soon become vocal. We have 
been led widely astray by the luring phantom of a Royal 
Road to Learning. No such road exists save the truly 
kingly road of work. And work, like chastisement, is for 
the present not “joyous but grievous”; though in the 
end it is the one way that has in it any real promise of 
“eternal life.” Doubtless this subordination of the sen- 











suous aspect of consciousness, in the form of mere pres- 
ent enjoyment, to the reflective aspect of consciousness 
in the form of steadfast adherence to an infinitely out- 
reaching ideal purpose, is the way of “ crucifying the 
flesh”; and that must always be something altogether 
frightful and even insane to the man “in his senses”; 
but also it must ever prove to be something necessary 
and desirable and wholly sane to the man “in his right 
reason.” 

Whatever may be said, then, respecting my “Sylla- 
bus of Ethics ”—that will live if it deserves to live, and 
die if it deserves to die, whatever friendly or unfriendly 
critics may say of it—I still insist that for the purposes 
of the class-room the first requisite for a text-book is, 
not that it shall be “interesting” to or easily manage- 
able by the student, but that it shall present in as con- 
cise and rigidly logical form as possible a really ade- 
quate outline of the subject. It is an utter prostitution 
of educational appliances to turn the school into an in- 
formation-mill or a variety-show. The true school is a 
medium—the most efficient of all media—for the awak- 
ening of youth to a clear, adequate, genuinely reflective 
consciousness of the fundamental principles constituting 
the inner substance of the world both as mind and as 
“matter.” It is for the living teacher tc siimulate the 
pupil to such living interest in the theme that he comes 
to comprehend experiment and text-book alike in their 
proper significance as mere instruments devised solely 
for his own self-development. 

And, after all, precise technical language, so far from 
being the language of obscurity, is just that medium 
which realizes the very perfection of clearness. It is 
simply the exact form of exact thought, and there is in 
it nothing dreadful—certainly nothing more so for ethics 
than for, say, chemistry or electricity. Neither is it less 
indispensable in the one science than in the other. And 
if ethics is really to be taken seriously —as seriously, 
for instance, as biology —then whatever of technical 
language is necessary to the full and clear expression of 
the complex thought involved must frankly be faced 
and mastered. Education, let us repeat, is not merely, 
nor even chiefly, a matter of pleasure. It is, above all, 
a process of self-realization. Hence, what precisely the 
character of the education is to be is in sober truth a 
matter of mental, of spiritual, life and death, When 
dilettantism shall have once gained permanent posses- 
sion of the school-room, the end of the world will be near 


at hand. WituraM M. Bryant. 
St. Louis Normal and High School, Oct. 18, 1894. 


MR. JOHN FISKE AND THE CALIFORNIA 
VIGILANTS. 
(To the Editor of Tae Drat.) 

In your issue of October 1, page 199, why do you ad- 
versely criticise the historian Mr. John Fiske in the fol- 
lowing particular: “We regret to see that Mr. Fiske 
gives countenance to the San Francisco Vigilants by say- 
ing: ‘ Honest citizens were obliged to organize vigilance 
committees to deal quickly and sharply with criminals.’” 


Redwood, California, Oct. 20, 1894. C. Ciark. 


[And wuy—to echo our laconic correspondent’s 
query—should we not adversely criticise Mr. Fiske 
in the particular stated? Does he think Mr. Fiske 
above criticism, or does he expect us to approve of 
lynch law ?— Epr. D1At.] 
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AN AMERICAN STAGE FAVORITE. * 


Mr. Winter’s title, “The Life and Art of 
Joseph Jefferson,” is a little misleading, since 
it covers, strictly speaking, only about half the 
volume. The remaining space is devoted to 
the other Thespian members of the Jefferson 
family—Thomas (1728-1807), Joseph (1774— 
1832), Elizabeth (1810-90), Joseph (1804- 
42), and Charles Burke (1822-54) ,—to each 
of whom a separate chapter is given. The Me- 
moir is a revision, “ rectified, augmented, re- 
arranged, and in part re-written,” of Mr. Win- 
ter’s “‘ The Jeffersons,” published in 1881, and 
it is therefore virtually a new work. In its 
present shape it forms a collection of American 
stage anecdotes and memorabilia second only 
to Mr. Hutton’s ; while its delightful style and 
delicate appreciations of the player’s and the 
playwright’s art lend it a charm and value dis- 
tinctively its own. The sketch of the present 
Jefferson, though rather desultory in form, is 
graphic and warmly sympathetic, and it con- 
veys a clear impression of Mr. Jefferson’s tal- 
ent and personality. Mr. Winter is a good 
narrator, and he is of the order of critics who, 
like Lamb and Hazlitt, do us the substantial 
service of bringing to light, and making us feel, 
the finer and more recondite beauties that es- 
cape the untrained and the heedless eye. Few 
will read the chapters in which Mr. Jefferson’s 
leading impersonations are severally reviewed 
without wishing to again see that finished actor 
on the stage, in order to appreciate and enjoy 
his art more fully in the light of Mr. Winter’s 
exposition. 

Joseph Jefferson, of “Rip Van Winkle” 
fame, was born at Philadelphia, February 20, 
1829. Both of his parents were actors, and 
the boy made his own début in a very comical 
way at the age of four, when he was carried 
upon the stage by James D. Rice, the founder 
of negro minstrelsy, and originator of the im- 
mortal “ Jim Crow.” 

«“ The comedian, on a benefit occasion, introduced the 
child, blackened and dressed like himself, into the per- 
formance of Jim Crow. Little Joe was taken upon the 
seene in a bag, and emptied from it, with the couplet,— 

* Ladies and gentlemen, I'd have you for to know 

I've got a little darkey here to jump Jim Crow.’ 
A witness of that scene says that the boy promptly as- 
sumed the attitude of Jim Crow Rice, and sang and 








* Tue Lire anv Art or Josern Jerrerson. By William 
Winter, author of “* The Life and Art of Edwin Booth.” [- 
lustrated. New York: Macmillan & Co. 








danced in imitation of his sable companion, and was a 
miniature likeness of that grotesque person.” 


In 1837, Jefferson, then a boy of eight, ap- 
peared at the Franklin Theatre, New York, 
where he did a broadsword-combat with a Mas- 
ter Titus — after the manner of the brothers 
Crummles, doubtless ; and at the close of the 
season the family left for the far West. There 
for twelve years they led the life of the stroll- 
ing player, roaming from town to town in ox- 
carts, flatboats, etc., and often enough on foot 
(there were no smoothly-gravelled ties in those 
days, be it remembered, to ease the steps of 
the crushed tragedian), and playing at times 
in barns and hotel dining-rooms, with scenery 
not much more elaborate than Quince the car- 
penter’s. At that date the term “ barn-storm- 
ing ”’ had a very literal sound and was no mere 
playful metaphor for a tour in the provinces. 
Once the Jefferson company, adrift in a region 
far from any settlement, lighted on an unusually 
spacious barn owned by an unusually benevo- 
lent-looking farmer, and they resolved forth- 
with to give a performance. 

«“ There was a cordial response. The farmers and 
their wives and children, from far and near, came to 
see the play. The receipts were twenty dollars, and 
that treasure was viewed as a godsend by the poor 
players, who saw in it the means of food, and of a ride 
to the next town. But no adequate allowance had been 
made for the frugality of the genial owner of the barn. 
‘I guess that pays my bill,’ he said, as he put the money 
into his pocket; and so the venture was settled, and the 
rueful comedians walked away.” 


Amid scenes of this kind, says the author, 
young Jefferson learned to be an actor ; and, 
except barely three months at school which he 
once enjoyed, that was the only kind of train- 
ing he ever received. 

“In Mexico, when the war occurred, in 1846, he was 
among the followers of the American army, and gave 
performances in tents. He saw General Taylor on the 
banks of the Rio Grande; he heard the thunder of the 
guns at Palo Alto; he stood beside the tent in which 
the gallant Major Ringgold lay dying; he witnessed 
the bombardment of Matamoras, and, two nights after 
the capture of that city, he acted in its Spanish theatre.” 


Jefferson returned to New York in 1849, 
and filled successive engagements at Chanfrau’s 
New National Theatre, at Mitchell’s Olympic, 
Brougham’s Lyceum, Niblo’s Garden, and, 
after a Southern tour and a non-professional 
trip to Europe, at Laura Keene’s new play- 
house on Broadway, where, in 1857, he scored 
a hit as “ Dr. Pangloss,” making the charac- 
ter, says Mr. Winter, exceedingly comical, yet 
‘human, natural, probable, real, and even es- 
tablishing him in a kindly regard.” While at 
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this theatre an incident occurred which shows 
Jefferson in an agreeable light. One of the 
troupe, Blake — a good actor, but with a ten- 
dency to coarseness — resenting Jefferson’s 
habit of expunging indelicate lines from the 
old comedies, ridiculed him as “the Sunday- 
school comedian.” 

«“ There was a scene in the green-room and Blake was 
discomfited. ‘You take an unfair and unmanly advan- 
tage of people,’ said Jefferson, ‘when you force them 
to listen to your coarseness. They are, for the time, 
imprisoned, and have no choice but to hear and see your 
ill-breeding. You have no better right to be offensive 
on the stage than in the drawing-room.’” 

The production, on October 18, 1858, of 
“ Our American Cousin” marked the decisive 
turn of the tide in Jefferson’s professional for- 
tunes. He acted * Asa Trenchard,” and he was 
famous. 

“Seldom has an actor found a medium for the ex- 
pression of his spirit so ample and so congenial as that 
part proved to be for Jefferson. Rustic grace, simple 
manliness, unconscious drollery, and unaffected pathos, 
expressed with artistic control, and in an atmosphere of 
repose, could not have been more truthfully and beau- 
tifully combined.” 

It was then also that Sothern — his future 
greatness thrust upon hii, as it were, in the 
trivial, reluctantly-accepted part of “ Lord Dun- 
dreary ”—laid the foundation of his fame and 
fortune. “Our American Cousin” ran for 
one hundred and forty consecutive nights — a 
prodigious run at that time, — and it proved 
the success of the year and of the theatre. 

In 1861 Jefferson sailed for Australia, where 
he remained four years, winning golden opin- 
ions and hosts of friends by his acting of “« Asa 
Trenchard,” “Caleb Plummer,” “ Bob Bri- 
erly,” and other characters. His performance 
of “ Bob Brierly” (in “The Ticket-of-leave 
Man”’) on one occasion at Hobart Town drew 
an audience including over six hundred ticket- 
of-leave men; and, “though at first they re- 
garded him with looks of implacable ferocity, 
they ended by giving him their hearts, in a 
hurricane of acclamation.” 

After leaving Australia, Jefferson spent a lit- 
tle time in South America and at Panama, and 
sailed thence for England. Arriving at Lon- 
don he commissioned Boucicault to recast and 
rewrite the old play of “« Rip Van Winkle ” for 
production in the English capital. There were 
already several stage versions of Irving’s story, 
and Jefferson had no less than seven predeces- 
sors in the part with which his name is now 
inseparably linked. The first recorded drama- 
tization of “ Rip Van Winkle” was produced 





at Albany, May 26, 1828, and the first « Rip ” 
was Thomas Flynn (1804-49). The second 
“ Rip,” Charles B. Parsons, played at Cincin- 
nati in 1828-29, using a version bought in New 
York by the manager, N. M. Ludlow. Still 
another version, probably by an English dra- 
matist named Kerr, was presented at Phila- 
delphia, October 30, 1829, with William Chap- 
man in the leading rd/e ; and in 1830 James 
H. Hackett, the famous “ Falstaff,” and Jef- 
ferson’s ablest predecessor, produced the play 
in New York, using a version written probably 
by himself. Hackett went to England in 1832, 
and had a new draft of the piece made by Ber- 
nard Bayle, in which he appeared in London, 
and which he continued to present for several 
years after his return to America. Charles 
Burke, Jefferson’s half-brother, made a play for 
himself on the subject in 1849, and amended 
and improved it in 1850; and this was the 
piece put in Boucicault’s hands for recasting 
in 1865. Boucicault finished the revision in a 
week, but had no faith in the practical success 
of his work, telling Jefferson that it could not 
possibly hold the stage for more than a month. 
Many of the new features were due to Jeffer- 
son,— particularly the happy suggestion that 
the spectres, in the midnight encounter on the 
mountain, should maintain an awful silence, 
and that only the bewildered man should speak. 
Boucicault contributed the scheme of “ Gretch- 
en’s” second marriage ; and to him also is due 
the powerful climax of the third act, “ Meenie’s” 
recognition of her father— a touch suggested 
by the recognition of “Cordelia” in “ King 
Lear.” With this new version Jefferson sought 
the favor of the London public, on September 
4, 1865; and his success was great enough to 
herald his future renown. A laughable inci- 
dent preceded the first performance. On the 
approach of the fateful hour, Jefferson, nervous 
and apprehensive, and as absent-minded as 
“ Dominie Sampson,” retired to his room in 
Regent Street, and abstractedly proceeded to 
“make up” for the third act. 

«“ The window-curtains happened to be raised, and the 
room was brightly lighted, so that the view from with- 
out was unobscured. Not many minutes passed before 
it began to be utilized,— and a London crowd is quick 
to assemble. Inside, the absorbed comedian uncon- 
cernedly went on acting Rip Van Winkle: outside, the 
curious multitude, thinking him a comic lunatic, thronged 
the street till it became impassable. The police fought 
their way to the spot. The landlady was finally alarmed ; 
and the astonished actor, brought back to the world by 
the clamor at his door, inquiring if he were ill, at length 
comprehended the situation, and suspended his re- 
hearsal.” 
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Jefferson left England July 30, 1866, and 
on September 3 he appeared at the Olympic 
Theatre, New York. His performance of “ Rip” 
took the house by storm; and we need trace 
no further the history of a part that for nearly 
* thirty years has held perhaps the chief place 
in the hearts of American play-goers. To can- 
cel from our stage memories the masterful fig- 
ure of Joseph Jefferson as “ Rip Van Winkle” 
would leave a hiatus indeed. 

On September 13, 1880, Mr. Jefferson pro- 
duced “ The Rivals” at the Arch Street Thea- 
tre, Philadelphia, and made a pronounced hit 
as “ Bob Acres,”—a part in which he had 
shone in his youth, and which he revived prob- 
ably as the most effective answer to the charge 
that he was a one-part actor. Apropos of this 
widely erroneous impression, Mr. Winter tells 
a story of Charles Matthews. 

««T am glad to see you making your fortune,’ he said, 
‘but I don’t like to see you doing it with one part and 
a carpet-bag.’ . . . The comment of Matthews, how- 
ever, was meant to glance at the one-part policy; and 
Jefferson’s reply to that ebullition was alike significant 
and good-humored. ‘It is perhaps better,’ he said, ‘to 
play one part in different ways than to play many parts 
all in one way.’ That sentence explains his artistic vie- 
tory.” 

Since 1880, the story of Mr. Jefferson’s pro- 
fessional life is mainly the record of his pleas- 
ant wanderings with “ Rip,” “ Acres,” and “ Dr. 
Pangloss.” Living mostly at home, and act- 
ing but a part of each season, he has devoted 
himself to painting — an art in which he has 
achieved some substantial success. 

“ Several of his works have been exhibited. Some 
of them have been circulated in etchings. The charm 
of his pictures, like that of his acting, is tenderness of 
feeling, combined with a touch of mystery,—an imagin- 
ative quality, kindred with the freedom and the wild- 
ness that are seen in the paintings of Corot.” 

Following the biographical essay, and essen- 
tially part of it, are four excellent chapters, de- 
scriptive and critical of Mr. Jefferson’s leading 
characters. In this special field Mr. Winter 
is at his best. He conjures back for us with a 
few vivid touches the familiar figures—the joy- 
ous, drunken, wholly disreputable and wholly 
lovable “ Rip ”; the debonair “ Golightly ”; the 
vaporing “ Acres ”; and, to our thinking best of 
all, quaint old “ Caleb” with his sackcloth coat 
and his quavering song about the Sparkling 
Bowl. Not to have seen Joseph Jefferson as 
“Caleb Plummer” is to have missed perhaps 
the best exemplification on the modern stage of 
the ability of the actor to achieve humor—not 
humor in the popular sense, but that subtle 
blending of things merry and things sad which 





is at once the rarest of arts and the commonest 
of facts. It will certainly be a satisfaction to 
Mr. Jefferson to have found so sympathetic a 
biographer and so sound and eloquent a critic 
as Mr. Winter. 

As already intimated, the book is rich in the 
materials of theatrical history—old play-bills, 
casts, press-notices, press-extracts, and the va- 
rious odds and ends of forgotten stage fact and 
anecdote. There are a number of illustrations, 
including portraits of Mr. Jefferson in favorite 
roles. E. G. J. 





THE REAL JAPAN OF OLD.* 


A year or so ago, Henry Norman, a London 
newspaper man, published a book entitled “« The 
Real Japan,” which gave a remarkably thor- 
ough and accurate study of contemporary New 
Japan. Within the past few years others have 
been trying to penetrate beneath the surface, 
and to find out the secrets and mysteries of the 
inner life of the Japanese. Sir Edwin Arnold 
found many beauties, but did not get far below 
the surface. Percival Lowell carried his in- 
vestigations yet farther, and ascertained many 
interesting motives of life among the Japanese. 
But it has been left for Lafcadio Hearn to 
find “the hidden springs of their life” as no 
other foreigner has been able to see them ; and 
to describe the real Japan as it has been un- 
affected by Occidental influences. 

Mr. Hearn had unusual opportunities for his 
work. He tried to adopt native mannérs and 
customs ; was “ wonderfully sensitive to Japan- 
ese influences,” and thus came into perfect sym- 
pathy with all“ things Japanese.” His home was 
in Matsue, chief city of Izumo, “ the Province 
of the Gods,” where divinity first condescended 
from heaven to earth, or (as iconoclastic his- 
torical critics express it) where emigrants from 
Korea landed in Japan. His two volumes 
are modestly entitled: they are more than 
“ glimpses ”— they are long searching exam- 
inations, microscopical investigations, careful 
studies. They give the minute facts and fan- 
cies of Japanese life for the philosopher to use 
in ascertaining the meaning of that life. 

Mr. Hearn was the first European to enter 
the inner shrine of the Kitzuki temple, the old- 
est Shinto temple in Japan. “To see Kitzuki 
is to see the living centre of Shinto and to feel 
the life-pulse of the ancient faith.” What 
Shinto is, with “no philosophy, no code of 








* Guowpses or Unramitiar JAPAN. By Lafcadio Hearn. 
In two volumes. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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ethics, no metaphysics,” is still a difficult ques- 
tion to answer. Mr. Hearn thinks that the 
explanation is to be sought “ not in books, nor 
in rites, nor in commandments, but in the 
national heart, of which it is the highest emo- 
tional expression.”” His own explanation is as 
follows : 

“Shinto signifies character in the highest sense,— 

courage, courtesy, honor, and, above all things, loyalty. 
The spirit of Shinto is the spirit of filial piety, the zest 
of duty, the readiness to surrender life for a principle 
without a thought of wherefore. It is the docility of 
the child; it is the sweetness of the Japanese woman. 
. . « It is religion,— but religion transformed into he- 
reditary moral impulse,— religion transmuted into eth- 
ical instinct. It is the whole emotional life of the race, 
— the Soul of Japan.” 
It is readily noticeable that the meaning of 
Yamato-damashii (“the Japanese spirit”) is 
practically the same as the meaning of the 
Latin word pietas. 

The personal experiences of Mr. Hearn while 
he was holding the position of teacher of En- 
glish in the Middle School and the Normal 
School at Matsue are very interesting. He 
evidently explored with great care the country 
roundabout. He went to Kaka, where it is for- 
bidden to go if there is wind enough “ to move 
three hairs,” and examined the Cave of the 
Children’s Ghosts ; to Mionoseki, the god of 
which hates hen’s eggs, hens and chickens, and 
“the cock above all living creatures”; to Hi- 
nomisaki, where “no European has ever been,” 
and where is a far-famed double temple of the 
Sun-Goddess ; to Oki, where “ not even a mis- 
sionary had ever been,” and where he found 
“fine strong men and vigorous women” more 
numerous than on the mainland; and to several 
out-of-the-way places. 

The two volumes are rich in folk-lore, le- 
gends, superstitions, proverbs, and poems. 
They tell of the magical and beautiful writing 
of Kobo Daishi, the inventor of the Japanese 
syllabary ; of the jolly worship of Jizo, the 
sweet-faced God of Children ; of the wonderful 
sights of Enoshima; of the market at which 
are purchased the articles used in the Feast of 
Lanterns in honor of the dead, and the weird 
dance of that festival ; of the pathetic custom 
of double suicide on the part of two lovers, sep- 
arated in life, but united in death ; of the un- 
canny foxes and badgers, and the worship of 
Inari Sama, the rice-god ; and of many other 
festivals, manners, and customs, too numerous 
to mention. 


« But these strange beliefs are swiftly passing away. 
Year by year more shrines of Inari crumble down, never 
to be rebuilt. Year by year the statuaries make fewer 





images of foxes. Year by year fewer victims of fox- 
possession are taken to the hospitals to be treated ac- 
cording to the best scientific methods by Japanese phy- 
sicians who speak German. The cause is not to be 
found in the decadence of the old faiths; a superstition 
outlives a religion. Much less is it to be sought for in 
the efforts of proselytizing missionaries from the West 
—most of whom profess an earnest belief in devils. It 
is purely educational. The omnipotent enemy of super- 
stition is the public school. . . . The little hands that 
break the Fox-god’s nose in mischievous play can also 
write essays upon the evolution of plants and about the 
geology of Izumo. There is no place for ghostly foxes 
in the beautiful nature-world revealed by new studies 
to the new generation. The omnipotent exorciser and 
reformer is the Kodomo [Child].” 


Mr. Hearn’s style is simple and picturesque, 
eminently befitting the Oriental life which he 
describes. He writes pathetically and sympa- 
thetically of the life of a dancing-girl, but gives 
an entirely wrong impression that the geisha 
is spotless. He vividly describes a Japanese 
garden as absolutely realistic, ‘at once a pic- 
ture and a poem—perhaps even more a poem 
than a picture ”; and shows how the trees and 
stones have “ character,” “ tones and values.” 
The Japanese certainly succeed in finding “‘ser- 
mons in stones, books in the running brooks, 
tongues in the trees.” 

« Why should the trees be so lovely in Japan? With 
us a plum or cherry tree in flower is not an astonish- 
ing sight; but here it is a miracle of beauty so bewilder- 
ing that, however much you may have previously read 
about it, the real spectacle strikes you dumb. You see 
no leaves,—only one great filmy mist of petals. Is it 
that the trees have been so long domesticated and ca- 
ressed by man in this land of the Gods, that they have 
acquired souls, and strive to show their gratitude, like 
women loved, by making themselves more beautiful for 
man’s sake? Assuredly they have mastered men’s hearts 
by their loveliness, like beautiful slaves. That is to say, 
Japanese hearts. Apparently there have been some for- 
eign tourists of the brutal class in this place, since it 
has been deemed necessary to set up inscriptions in En- 
glish announcing that ‘It is forbidden to injure the 
trees.’” 


Mr. Hearn tells stories of ghosts and goblins 
in a way to charm young America ; discourses 
of souls in a way to interest spiritualists ; and 
masterfully analyzes the Japanese smile as a 
matter of etiquette that demands a stoical man- 
ifestation of joy even in adversity or affliction. 


“Tt is the native custom that whenever a painful or 
shocking fact must be told, the announcement should 
be made, by the sufferer, with a smile. The graver the 
subject, the more accentuated the smile; and when the 
matter is very unpleasant to the perscn speaking of it, 
the smile often changes to a low, soft laugh. However 
bitterly the mother who has lost her first-born may have 
wept at the funeral, it is probable that, if in your ser- 
vice, she will teli of her bereavement with a smile: like 
the Preacher, she holds that there is a time to weep and 
a time to laugh. . . . Yet the laugh was politeness 
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carried to the utmost point of self-abnegation. It sig- 
nified: ‘This you might honorably think to be an un- 
happy event; pray do not suffer your superiority to feel 
concern about so inferior a matter, and pardon the ne- 


cessity which causes us to outrage politeness by speak- 
ing about such an affair at all.’” 

Some of the sketches in this volume have ap- 
peared in the “Japan Mail” and other news- 
papers, and some in the “ Atlantic Monthly ”; 
but almost two-thirds are entirely new. 

The great fault of the work is that it is one- 
sided. The preface merely acknowledges the 
existence of a “darker side,” but calls even 
this “« brightness compared with the darker side 
of Western existerce.” Throughout the entire 
book one rarely meets even a hint that sin ex- 
ists in Japan ; the beauty of the work must not 
be marred by stains. Japanese life “has its 
foibles, its follies, its vices, its cruelties,” but 
they don’t amount to anything! Kaempfer is 
quoted with approval : “ In the practice of vir- 
tue, in purity of life and outward devotion, they 
far outdo the Christians.” Mr. Hearn’s “ own 
conviction ” that “Japan has nothing to gain 
by conversion to Christianity” is the usual 
opinion of “us agnostics,” who can scarcely 
be called “impartial.” But it is the calm 
judgment of many “experienced observers of 
Japanese life,” that true Christianity, with its 
lofty moral standards, its great spiritual power 
and personal inspiration, is much needed in 


New Japan. Ernest W. CLEMENT. 








THE CANTERBURY TALES “AS POETRY.* 


At last we have an edition of Chaucer’s Can- 
terbury Tales adapted to the wants of those 
who would read them as poetry rather than as 
a monument of fourteenth century English. 
Accordingly, there is not obtruded upon the 
reader’s attention, in the editorial matter, a 
great mass of mere scholarship, which it is very 
easy in these days to collect. Mr. Pollard has 
strictly observed, as an editor, the ne quid 
nimis ; and that is not an easy thing to do. 

This edition, as stated in the Preface, is the 
result of an en ment entered into, as far 
back as 1888, by Dr. Furnivall and Mr. Pollard, 
that they should codperate in the preparation 
of a complete Library edition of Chaucer, for 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. On this arrangement 
a beginning was made; but Dr. Furnivall’s 
many engagements compelled him to with- 





* Cuavcer’s Cantersury Tates. Edited, with notes and 
introduction, by Alfred W. Pollard. In two volumes. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 








draw from the work soon after it was under- 
taken. In the meantime, Professor Skeat, who, 
in his Chaucer studies and editing, had been 
for years collating texts and collecting notes 
and elucidations of various kinds, planned an 
edition on a large scale (now in course of pub- 
lication by Messrs. Macmillan & Co.). Says 
Mr. Pollard : 
“T gladly abandoned, in favor of an editor of so much 
r width of reading, the Library edition which had 
mn arranged for in the original agreement of Dr. Fur- 
nivall and myself with Messrs. Macmillan. I thought, 
however, that the work which I had done might fairly 
be used for an edition on a less extensive plan and in- 
tended for a less stalwart class of readers, and of this 
the present issue of the Canterbury Tales is an instal- 
ment.” 

The London Chaucer Society’s Six- Text 
Edition of the Canterbury Tales revealed the 
great superiority of the Ellesmere MS. Upon 
this the text of the edition before us is based, 
the Six Texts and the Harleian MS. 7334 hav- 
ing been carefully collated, and all variations 
from the Ellesmere being stated in the foot- 
notes. These variations are not numerous 
enough to make the page dreary ; and the text 
is not disfigured by marks calling attention to 
them. There is great certainty now, especially 
in the case of the Canterbury Tales, as to what 
Chaucer actually wrote,—far greater certainty 
than there is as to what Shakespeare wrote ; 
and it is to be hoped that the text of this edi- 
tion, and of Professor Skeat’s edition, will be 
accepted by the learned world as final. It is 
hard to see what more could be done. Of course 
there are many scholars who don’t like to have 
things settled. Othello’s occupation would be 
gone. 

To notice the chief editorial features of Mr. 
Pollard’s edition, as presented in his Preface : 

The glossing of obsolete words in the foot- 
notes is kept within the smallest limits possible, 
a glossary of the commoner words being ap- 
pended to the second volume, to avoid explain- 
ing them whenever they occur. ‘To interrupt 
one’s enjoyment of poetry,” says the editor, 
“ by looking up words in a glossary appears to 
me an intolerable penance, and I have there- 
fore put explanations of the obsolete words in 
foot-notes to the pages where they first occur.” 

It is truly refreshing in these days of engulf- 
ing scholarship, to meet with an editor of 
Chaucer (or any other poet, indeed), who, re- 
garding annotations and other editorial things 
as necessary evils, makes it a special object to 
reduce these evils as far as he can consistently 
with the real wants of the general reader. 
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Where the final e (the common residual of 
various earlier inflections) has a syllabic value 
in the verse, a single small dot is placed over 
it, which is scarcely noticeable when the eye 
is cast over the page. 

Acephalous verses, which occur occasionally, 
are indicated by an accent over the vowel of the 
syllable of which an initial foot consists; e. g.,— 

“*Twénty bookes clad in blak or reed.”’ 

The spelling of the Ellesmere MS. has been 
followed, without regard to uniformity; the 
modern use of w and v, i and }, being, however, 
adopted ; and in a few words — very few — 
where y in the MS. stands for the Semi-Saxon 
g, it is represented by the g in present use. In 
regard to uniformity of spelling, the editor 
quotes what Dr. Furnivall wrote on the sub- 
ject, six-and-twenty years ago: 

“To force a uniform spelling on Chaucer — by what- 
ever process arrived at—would be to force a lie on him 
and on the history of the English language; an evil for 
which no fancied gain in convenience of teaching boys 
could compensate. Before him for hundreds of years 
is no uniformity; after him for centuries, none; why in 
the works of him—the free and playful — above all 
others, are letters to lose their power of wandering at 
their own sweet will; why are words to be debarred 
their rightful inheritance of varying their forms? This 
notion of a uniform spelling, as applied to Chaucer's 
words, is to me a Monster, bred by Artificialness out of 
False Analogy.” 

To this the editor adds : 

“ The variations of spelling which can safely be elim- 
inated never really disguise a word, and the attempt to 
introduce into Chaucer’s English a modified system of 
phonetic spelling (phonetic as applied to vowels, if not 
to consonants) seems to me to involve an assumption of 
knowledge as to the poet’s individual pronunciation con- 
siderably beyond what we can lay claim to.” 

It would have been well if the editor had 
introduced into his Preface, to make the work 
quite complete in itself, the results arrived at 
by Alexander J. Ellis, in his “ Early English 
Pronunciation,” as to the powers of the letters 
in Chaucer — results which are generally ac- 
cepted by Chaucer scholars. There is not a 
full agreement among them ; but anyone who 
would train his voice (and it requires much 
training) to read Chaucer fluently according to 
Ellis, and with due expression, would get at 
much of the flavor of the poet’s language, not 
to be otherwise got at. A fluent reading of his 
verse is the most effectual way of assimilating 
its moulding spirit. Chaucer continues to be 
one of the great masters of verse in the litera- 
ture,— Dryden’s monstrous chatter about the 
progress of English verse to the contrary not- 
withstanding : 

“ We must be children before we grow men. There 








was an Ennius, and in process of time a Lucilius, and a 
Lucretius, before Virgil and Horace; even after Chau- 
cer there was a Spenser, a Harrington, a Fairfax, before 
Waller and Denham were in being; and our numbers 
were in their nonage till these last appeared.” 
What rhetorical nonsense! Even in the use 
of the rhyming couplet, Chaucer surpasses 
immeasurably both Dryden and Pope. His 
thought is not so paddocked therein. In his 
hands it is not the “ rocking horse,” as Keats 
characterizes it, which it is in the hands of 
Dryden and Pope. Of Waller, Dryden says 
that “he first made writing easily an art, first 
showed us to conclude the sense, most com- 
monly in distichs,” ete. One great merit of 
Chaucer’s use of the couplet is, that he does 
not conclude the sense most commonly in dis- 
tichs. His sensitiveness as to melody did not 
allow him to run into a mechanical uniformity. 
All who read Chaucer as a poet rather than 
as a writer of fourteenth century English must 
give this edition of the poet’s masterpiece a 


hearty welcome. Hiram Corson. 








CURIOSITIES OF AFRICAN FOLK-LORE. * 





For some time past the American Folk-Lore 
Society has been engaged in raising an espe- 
cial publication fund for publishing a series of 
Memoirs. The first volume resulting from its 
efforts is Chatelain’s  Folk-Tales of Angola.” 
Angola is certainly one of the most important 
political divisions of Africa. A possession of 
Portugal, it lies on the west coast, between 
4° 40‘ and 17° 20'south latitude. With great 
and varied natural resources, with considerable 
diversity in climate and topography, the coun- 
try is quite naturally divided into several great 
“ districts,” each with its own capital and its 
own population. The four great districts are 
called Kongo, Loanda, Benguella, and Mos- 
simedes. The capital city of Kongo is Ka- 
binda ; the capitals of the other districts bear 
the same names as these. The people of Kongo 
are called Kongo; those of Loanda are the 
Angola proper, or A-mbundu ; those of Ben- 
guella are the Ovi-mbundu ; those of Mossam- 
edes do not form a well-marked group, but are 
much like the Ovi-mbundu but with affinities 
with the Ova-Herero and Ova-Ndonga of Ger- 
man Africa. Our author gives detailed lists 
of the tribes in each of these groups, and states 
their geographical location. The stories he pre- 





* FoLk-TaLEs oF AnGouA. By Heli Chatelain. Memoirs 
of the American Folk-Lore Society, Vol. I. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 
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sents to us are in the Ai-mbundu language of 
Angola proper. They represent two dialects 
—the Loanda and the Mbaka. 

Having thus located his field, geographical 
and linguistic, our author gives valuable eth- 
nological data concerning those who speak 
Ki-mbundu. Their government is tribal : there 
is a chief, with two standing officers, and a 
council. The organization of the family, as 
among the Bantu generally, is based upon ma- 
ternal kinship and inheritance; the mother 
and child are the nearest relations; the mother’s 
brother owns nephews and nieces, and can sell 
them, although they are also his heirs, both of 
property and position. We shall pass the rest 
of our author’s ethnological notes, but must 
quote one important statement : 

« The ever-repeated assertion that Africans are fetich- 
ists, that is, worshippers of inanimate objects, is utterly 
false, or else all superstitious people are fetichists. . . . 
{The Angolans] are not idolaters in the strict sense, nor 
atheists, nor fetichists, nor polytheists, but superstitious 
deists. . . . True fetichism I have found in Africa, 
among ignorant Portuguese, who do assert and believe 
that this or that image is God, does work miracles and 
must be worshipped, not as a mere symbol of its spirit- 
ual prototype, but as the actual incarnation or embod- 
iment of it, equal in all respects to the original.” 


After this consideration of country and peo- 
ple, Mr. Chatelain discusses African folk-lore 
in general and Angolan folk-lore in particular. 
Having traced the study of folk-lore in other 
parts of Africa, he says: 


“ Proceeding to West Africa, we look at the great 
province of Angola, where Europeans havo been settled 
for about four centuries, and we search in vain, through 
a pile of colonial publications, for a single native folk- 
tale. When intelligent Europeans have been four hun- 
dred years living and mixing with a native population 
and never recorded a single sample of the natives’ oral 
literature, is that not superabundant proof of its non- 
existence? . . . Yet as soon as we intelligently and 
persistently searched for it, that literature revealed it- 
self to us in amazing luxuriance. One of the dullest 
native boys was able, unaided, to dictate to us, from 
the book of his memory, over sixty tales and fables, a 
material equal to that of the largest collection of Afri- 
can tales ever yet published.” 


Of real Negro folk-lore there are but a few 
collections. Those of Callaway, Theal, Koelle, 
Schon, and Chatelain, are about all. From a 
study of the whole material our author deduces 
several propositions, among them the follow- 
ing: 

(@) African folk-lore is not a tree of itself, but a 
branch from one universal tree: many myths, favorite 
types or characters, and inciden‘s, of frequent recur- 
rence elsewhere, are also found in Africa. 

(5) Portuguese and Arab stories may be recognized 
but they are entirely worked over and localized. 








(c) African folk-lore abounds in animal stories. 
(d) The folk-lore of the Bantu is remarkably homo- 
geneous and compact. 

(e) In the animal stories, each animal, while true to 
its real nature, shows the same character and plays the 
same role everywhere. 

(/) Many of the stories are etiologic, attempting to 
assign a cause or origin for natural phenomena or for 
individual characteristics. 

Our author finds among the Angolans a ver- 
itable native classification of oral literature. 
This classification he follows. It seems that 
they recognize : 

(1) Fictitious tales—containing a miraculous element; 
beginning and ending usually with a set formula: mi-soso. 

(2) Narratives — supposedly true; sometimes in- 
structive: maka. 

(3) Historical traditions — chronicles of the tribes 
handed down by the jealous care of the headmen and 
elders: ma-lunda or mi-sendu. 

(4) Proverbs — closely connected with the maka, 
which are often but an illustration of a proverb; (a 
proverb is frequently a narrative in a nutshell): ji-sabu. 

(5) Poetry and music—extemporization is very com- 
mon; songs are called: mi-imbu. 

(6) Riddles—for pastime and amusement; often with 
set formula preceding and following: ji-nongonongo. 

In the present volume we have samples of 
but two of these classes — the mikoso and the 
maka. Fifty of these samples are given. The 
first story, which is very long, is printed in the 
original Loanda, with a literal interlinear trans- 
lation. The remaining stories are printed in 
the original language, with a careful English 
translation on the opposite page. In these 
translations the author aims to preserve the 
simple and direct form of the original and to 
depict the mode of thought of the narrator. 
Notes—historical, linguistic, ethnographic, com- 
parative, and critical,—follow the stories. The 
whole work is scholarly, and will be of great 
value to linguists and ethnographers. 

Some of the stories are long and elaborately 
detailed ; others are brief, summarized ; some 
show keenness of perception, delicacy of ex- 
pression, beauty of thought ; many convey les- 
sons of importance. The first story, no better 
than many of the others, shows several poinis 
of interest. It begins with the usual formula, 
Eme ngateletele .. “ I often tell of,” correspond- 
ing to our “ Once upon atime.” It ends with, 
“T have told my little story ; whether good or 
bad, I have finished.” Self-depreciation by a 
performer appears to be world-wide! Fenda 
Maria is a young girl, locked up by her mother, 
who is jealous of her beauty. Escaping, she 
searches for a lover, even more beautiful than 
herself, who is bound by a magic sleep; by 
helping an old woman, she is instructed as to 
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how she may find and release the young man ; 
when found, he must be awakened by the weep- 
ing of twelve jars full of tears: wearied in this 
labor, she calls her slave to relieve her; this 
one plays her false, gains the prince, and poor 
Fenda Maria is reduced to slavery. Of course, 
in the end, she gains the victory by magic 
means. The conclusion is tragic: “‘ Fele Mi- 
landa [the husband] called young men two. 
They lift Aamasowi [the traitor slave] and they 
put her into the barrel of coal-tar, and they 
set it on fire. Kamasoxi then burns, gets 
charred ; a little bone flies up, alights on Fenda 
Maria. Fenda Maria then rubs herself with 
it.” This is common custom in Africa: anoint- 
ing one’s self with charcoal of burnt bone or 
flesh protects against enemies, material and 
spiritual. 

Very commonly the whole story is summar- 
ized, in a single paragraph, just before it ends. 
These summaries are really models. Thus, a 
two-page story is summarized as follows : —“ A 
young man married his wife. The man had 
four brothers. The woman whom he married 
knew not their names. When she went to 
pound, a little bird told her the names of her 
brothers-in-law.” Angolan stories are often 
etiologic. At times the etiological idea re- 
mains in suspense, quite unsuspected, until the 
close of the tale. Thus, a story of three girls 
and a little child, who visit the makishi (can- 
nibals) is quite excitingly told through nearly 
five pages; the girls barely escape with their 
lives and only with the aid of Hawk, to whom 
they promise payment. When he arrives to 
claim his reward, “he says: ‘ye pay me now’; 
they said: ‘we cannot pay thee into hands; thou 
thyself, the fowls are here, help thyself.’ The 
Hawk assented. And thus it remained: the 
Hawk, who is wont to catch fowls, of old he 
did not catch them ; he was eating locusts and 
small birds only.” 

The folk-lore student will make many inter- 
esting comparisons between these Angola tales 
and the lore of other peoples. The author 
makes many such in the notes. Of course 
there are frequent resemblances to “ Uncle Re- 
mus’s” stories of our Southern negroes. We 
meet both parts of the tar-baby story. In the 
story of Leopard, Monkey, and Hare, we have 
the sticky figures used as a trap to catch the 
two latter creatures. In the story of the Man 
and the Turtle, we have the balance of our old 
favorite. A man caught a turtle; the neigh- 
bors said, “ Let us kill it!” They propose 
using hatchets ; the turtle replies, 








“ Turtle of Koka, 
And hatchet of Koka, 
Hatchet not hurt me a bit.”’ 


Stones, fire, knives, are suggested, and, on ac- 
count of his indifference, rejected. At last they 
said, “ Let us cast him into the depth of the 
water.” The turtle replying, “ Woe! I shall 
die there! how shall I do?” he is thrown into 
the river. After diving, he rises, and sings as 
he swims : 
“In water, in my home, 
In water, in my home.”’ 

But we must stop. The collection is an ex- 
cellent one, admirably presented and annotated. 
It is rare that so important and scholarly a con- 
tribution is made at once to folk-lore, ethnog- 
raphy, and linguistics. Mr. Chatelain is to be 
congratulated upon producing so good a work, 
and the American Folk-lore Society upon se- 
curing it as its first volume of Memoirs. 


FREDERICK STARR. 








RECENT ENGLISH NOVELS.* 


With whatever anticipatory pleasure one may 
take up a new novel by Mr. George Meredith, there 
is some admixture (to the reviewer, at least) of the 
sense of duty — of a duty whose aspect is less gra- 
cious than forbidding and stern. For through what 
thickets of verbiage, what devious paths of involved 
construction, what thorny jungles of half-realized 
expression, he must pursue the characters and the 
plot, he knows but too well from his recollection of 
former forays in Mr. Meredith’s preserves. He 
finds it extremely discouraging, for example, when 
at the outset of his task, to come upon such a pas- 
sage as the following, all for the purpose of explain- 


* Lorp Ormont AND His Aminta. By George Meredith. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Tritpy. A Novel. By George Du Maurier. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

Tae Manxman. A Novel. By Hall Caine. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

My Lapy Rorna. A Romance. By Stanley J. Weyman. 
New York : Longmans, Green, & Co 

Tue Marpen’s Procress. A Novel in Dialogue. By Vio- 
let Hunt. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

HicHianp Cousins. A Novel. By William Black. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

Tue Vacazsonps. By Margaret L. Woods. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 

A Drama ix Dutcn. By Z. Z. New York: Macmillan 
& Co. 

Tue Tarne THAT Hata Been; or, A Young Man’s Mis- 
takes. By Arthur Herman Gilkes. New York : Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 

Dr. Janet or Hartey Street. A Novel. By Arabella 
Kenealy. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

A CHance or Arr. By Anthony Hope. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 

Tae Green Carnation. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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ing that the heroine is a “ brune,” and that it would 
never have done for her to be anything else : 

« Some of the boys regretted her not being fair. But, 
as they felt, and sought to explain, in the manner of 
the wag of a tail, with elbows and eyebrows to one an- 
other’s understanding, fair girls could never have let 
fly such a look; fair girls are softer, woollier, and when 
they mean to look serious, overdo it by craping solemn, 
or they pinafore a jigging eagerness, or hoist propriety 
on a chubby flaxen grin; or else they dart an eye, or 
they mince and prim and pout, and are sigh-away and 
dying-ducky, given to girls’ tricks.” 

This is surely English in delirium tremens, and the 
disease is too frequently recurrent in this and in 
milder forms. Yet the reader who, undeterred, ac- 
cepts it as inevitable, and has the heart to perse- 
vere, is not without his reward. There is character, 
there is passion, there is even simple strength at 
times; there is, moreover, an ideal of robust hu- 
manity, vigorous enough to sweep aside petty con- 
ventions (although in the process those conventions, 
which, so far from being petty, are the very base 
of the social fabric, sometimes go by the board as 
well), and to view life sub specie wternitatis. We 
are again impressed (as so often before) with the 
analogy between Mr. Meredith’s genius and that of 
the late Robert Browning—an analogy based upon 
a fundamental theory of life no less than upon per- 
versity of expression. And of the latter, we may 
make for Mr. Meredith the defence made for 
Browning by Mr. Swinburne when he says that the 
poet “ is something too much the reverse of obscure ; 
he is too brilliant and subtle for the ready reader 
of a ready writer to follow with any certainty the 
track of an intelligence which moves with such in- 
cessant rapidity.” Such a defence, justifiable to a 
certain point, may of course easily be read as grant- 
ing too much. After all, it does not excuse; it 
only palliates. And it does not make a Tennyson 
(or an artist equal in rank) of Browning any more 
than it makes a Thackeray of Mr. George Meredith. 

The prompt success scored by Mr. Du Maurier’s 
“ Trilby ” is one of those things that restore confi- 
dence, often sadly shaken, in the public taste. For 
the success is richly deserved, even when we judge 
the book by an exacting standard—and it does not 
seem accountable for otherwise than as following 
from a true appreciation of the artistic quality of 
Mr. Da Maurier’s genial transcript of life. The 
drawings count for something, to be sure; but one 
would suppose the book handicapped for the aver- 
age reader by its lack of a plot, as the term is com- 
monly understood. And it must be admitted that 
the book is very imperfect from the standpoint of 
construction. The nice theorists who formulate and 
lay down the laws of the novel will not easily fit 
this one into any of their schemes, and it may well 
prove the despair of the student of literary archi- 
tectonics. The hypnotism business, for example, is 
unjustifiable both in science and in art, and seriously 
mars the work. But this stricture, as well as the 
many others that might be made, only illustrates 





anew the fact that genius may do almost anything 

and yet be forgiven. And genius Mr. Du Maurier 
certainly has, if deep insight into character, rich 
criticism of life, delicate artistic perceptions, and a 
shrewd and wholesome humor, are enough to con- 
stitute that not easily definable quality. In the first 
half of the book, every page is a delight ; the latter 
half only is a little disappointing. The naive way 
in which the author takes you into his confidence 
from the start is irresistibly winning ; the descrip- 
tions of student life in the Latin Quarter are as in- 
imitable as those of Thackeray or Murger; the 
pathos of Trilby’s life and fate is exquisite; and 
the unconventional diction with which all iiese mat- 
ters are set forth is most refreshing. The omniv- 
orous reader, a little tired of writers so intent upon 
the manner of their saying things that they have no 
time to find things worth saying, will eagerly wel- 
come a man who has viewed life with tenderness and 
a sane outlook, and who has so much to report that 
he occasionally forgets to polish his paragraphs, if 
indeed, he do not deliberately eschew the ways of 
the stylist. 


Mr. Hall Caine, after certain literary wanderings 
into strange foreign parts, has returned to the scene 
in which his first conspicuous success as a novelist 
was made, and produced, in “The Manxman,” a 
work which must sensibly increase his reputation. 
The outline of this new novel is comparatively sim- 
ple, and it culminates in an episode which is, mu- 
tatis mutandis, essentially that of “ The Scarlet Let- 
ter.” The narrative, which exhibits great elabora- 
tion of detail, displays a mastery of tiagic irony, 
and has passages of singular power; but yet, when 
we think for a moment of the art of Hawthorne, 
we see that far greater power is possible with far 
less of elaboration, and wonder whether Mr. Caine 
would not have been better advised had he worked 
along simpler lines. As a minute and faithful study 
of a locality and a variety of the human species, 
this Manx romance is entitled to the highest praise. 
We are made to know the people as if we had lived 
with them for years, and doubtless they are inter- 
esting enough to be made the subject of so thorough 
atreatment. Mr. Caine’s genius, moreover, weighted 
as it is upon the emotional side of the balance, fits 
him to deal with people under such primitive con- 
ditions as obtain in the Isle of Man. He would 
hardly be at home in the world of Thackeray or 
George Eliot. 

Right into the midst of the Thirty Years War, 
into the most hideous and meaningless chapter in 
the annals of all modern warfare, we are plunged 
by the new romance of Mr. Stanley Weyman. The 
scene is focussed upon the summer of 1832, the 
period between Breitenfeld and Liitzen, the weeks 
when the Swedish king confronted Wallenstein be- 
fore Nurnberg and made of the peaceful valley of 
the Pegnitz an armed camp. With these scenes for 
a background, Mr. Weyman has told the story of 
a noble lady, driven from her home, exposed to all 
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the perils of travel in that lawless time, and to the 
greater peril of the love of a brutal soldier of for- 
tune whose protection she unwittingly seeks, until, 
after many vicissitudes, she emerges from her dif- 
ficulties as every well-conducted heroine of romance 
is bound to emerge, and once more finds peace and 
happiness and all the other things that have to come 
at the end of the story. The book is, of course, one 
of the most stirring sort of adventure, and the au- 
thor has “got up” his period and his accessories 
well enough. But the action is more confused and 
the incidents upon a scale of greater monotony than, 
say, in “ A Gentleman of France,” and we are in- 
clined to think that Mr. Weyman has done better 
work on at least two, and possibly on three or four, 
occasions. 

To write a whole novel in dialogue, or after the 
manner of Mr. Howells’s farces, was a somewhat 
daring undertaking, especially on the part of a writer 
who was to forego dramatic incident almost alto- 
gether, and rely upon the sparkle of conversation 
to sustain the interest. ‘The Maiden’s Progress ” 
is unquestionably clever, and abounds in little 
touches that show delicate observation and sympathy. 
Taken a few pages at a time, it is extremely read- 
able; run through at a sitting, it palls. Nor is the 
story remarkable for coherency either of character 
or plot. Whipped cream is excellent in its way, but 
there should be some sort of pudding beneath. 


One does not nowadays expect a new novel by 
Mr. Black to furnish very substantial nutriment, 
but there are limits to the permissible dilution even 
of gruel, and it must be said that “ Highland Cous- 
ins” exceeds those limits. The book offers us the 
old Highland background, the old and badly worn 
stage-sets, the old Gaelic talk, and absolutely noth- 
ing to relieve the monotony of these too familiar 
adjuncts. We suppose that there are persons who 
have never read a novel by Mr. Black, and to such 
it may be imagined that this latest of the long line 
might have a message and a charm; but it is not 
easy for the jaded reviewer to assume the suggested 
standpoint, and we must be content to note that the 
present work is more exclusively provincial than 
most of its predecessors, that it tells a pretty and 
pathetic story, and that it contains nothing likely 
to haunt the memory long after the closing page 
has been read. But the simple and unpretending 
plan of the narrative should disarm criticism ; and 
then, the author is by no means the only modern 
novelist who has repeated himself. Besides, few 
have the grace to repeat themselves in so frank and 
unblushing a way. 

Mrs. Margaret L. Woods made her first appear- 
ance in literature with “A Village Tragedy,” pub- 
lished nearly six years ago. A year or two later 
she published “ Esther Vanhomrigh.” The first of 
these books was a masterpiece of the tragic idyll ; 
the other was as unquestionably a masterpiece of 
historical fiction. So undoubted a success in two 
so distinct fields of the art of fiction naturally at- 








tracted much attention to the hitherto unknown 
writer, and the most discerning critics were lavish 
in their appreciation of the rare qualities displayed 
by Mrs. Woods in her work. We hardly need, 
then, to bespeak a welcome for “The Vagabonds,” 
her third novel, now just appeared. It must be 
classed with “ A Village Tragedy ” rather than with 
her brilliant study of the life and times of Swift, 
and is at least the equal of its predecessor. The 
characters are very humble folk indeed, merely the 
members of a strolling show, circus performers and 
menagerie attendants. Nothing is spared us of 
their illiteracy, their vulgarity, or their vice; yet 
the art of the writer is such that our thought does 
not dwell upon these things overmuch, but is rather 
led to contemplate the common humanity which is 
ours no less than theirs. Pathos we may expect in 
such a story, and maudlin pathos is too frequent an 
element in tales of the lowly, intended to arouse a 
cheap sentimentality in readers belonging to a higher 
social stratum. But the aim of the present writer 
is a far higher one, and her pathos, so far from be- 
ing cheap, is of the noble sort that levels all social 
distinctions, and sets us face to face with the funda- 
mental verities of life. How often we are forced 
to exclaim, “ This is truth,” and not merely truth 
in the barren sense of the photographic realist, but 
truth as it exists for the artist, truth sublimated and 
significant. The art of Mrs. Woods is the art of 
the true realists, the art of “ George Eliot,” for ex- 
ample, in her scenes of village or provincial life. 
To make of the clown of an itinerant circus the hero 
of a novel was a daring task indeed, and it is a true 
spiritual triumph that we should be forced to accept 
him as a man and a brother, which we clearly must 
do in the present instance. The author of “ The 
Manxman” has done something akin to this; but 
his method, when compared with that of Mrs. Woods, 
shows obvious traces of the melodramatic. In this 
special achievement, the woman is at once a sim- 
pler and a subtler artist than the man. 


Under the modest disguise of the initials “Z. Z.,” 
a new writer, seemingly emulous of “ Maarten Maar- 
tens,” bids for our interest in a little group of Dutch 
settlers in London. This “ Drama in Dutch” is a 
very simple story, and the people with whom it 
deals are merely transplanted Dutchmen, preserv- 
ing intact, in their new colony, their national char- 
acteristics. Before the end is reached, we feel 
pretty well acquainted with them, both in their in- 
dustrious money-getting and in their domestic sur- 
roundings, and this is a great effect for any writer 
to achieve. The author can hardly be other than a 
Dutchman himself — his knowledge and sympathy 
are too evident to be otherwise explained — but he 
writes an irreproachable English, and his manner 
is engaging. Most readers will feel themselves dis- 
tinctly defrauded in the outcome of this “drama,” 
for the long-lost son is not discovered, or the re- 
verse, by the long-lost father, although both are 
upon the scene, thus furnishing the conditions of a 
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climax which, according to all the traditions of good 
story-telling, we have a right to expect. The ele- 
ment of pathos in the story becomes it well, and is 
distinctly marked. 

The master of an English public school is respon- 
sible for as unliterary and curiously dull a piece of 
story-telling as is often seen. His taste as a stylist 
may be seen in the title, “The Thing that Hath 
Been; or, A Young Man’s Mistakes,” a formula 
which would have handicapped “ Vanity Fair” 
itself. The book deals with the inner life of an 
English school, and no details are too petty and 
insignificant to find a place in its pages. The chief 
character is a young man destitute of breeding, but 
endowed with a certain intellectual force, who for 
atime occupies a master's place. He is distinguished 
by a bluntness in saying what he thinks and an un- 
comfortably logical way in putting things, which 
characteristics seem intended to deserve our sym- 
pathy, but utterly fail in their purpose. If we are 
to accept the graceless realism of this book, the En- 
glish public school is a place without tone or manly 
feeling, a place where the masters are given over 
to bickering and to devices for shirking their duties, 
to say nothing of being brutal in their relations to 
one another, and where the boys are dull, idle, and 
unambitious. But this picture is probably as far 
away from the average truth as is, in the other di- 
rection, the picture of Arnold's Rugby, made famil- 
iar to us all by the classic account of Judge Hughes. 


The heroine of “ Dr. Janet of Harley Street” is 
a young woman who, at the age of seventeen, is en- 
gaged to marry a French marquis of some fifty 
summers. All goes well until the wedding morn- 
ing, when the elderly wooer does violence to the 
maidenly susceptibilities of his betrothed by kissing 
her in the garden of her mother’s house. Still, the 
marriage ceremony is permitted to take place, but 
it is no sooner over than the bride takes flight from 
her country home, goes up to London, and walks 
the streets in search of employment. Being penni- 
less, she passes the first night & la belle étoile; a 
repetition of this dismal experience is spared her 
by the accident of finding a grimly good-natured 
physician of her own sex, who takes her into the 
household, and sets her to studying medicine. In 
the course of time an attractive professor of chem- 
istry appears upon the scene, and the usual entangle- 
ment ensues. A second wedding follows upon a false 
report of the death of the marquis; the discovery 
that he still lives places the heroine in the uncom- 
fortable position of a bigamist. Whereupon the re- 
doubtable Dr. Janet seeks out the marquis, and 
urges him to commit suicide as the best way of clear- 
ing the atmosphere. This he obligingly does, with 
the accompaniment of an interesting attack of de- 
lirium tremens, and the story ends. Everything 
about it is, of course, in the highest degree absurd, 
while a hysterical method and the introduction of 
much dismally irrelevant matter deprive the book 





of its last hope of arousing the interest, as even a 
very absurd story may possibly do, when told by a 
writer having some share of the novelist’s instinct. 


Mr. Anthony Hope’s new story is so different 
from “The Prisoner of Zenda” that the reviewer 
finds a complete readjustment of focus necessary. 
Instead of intrigue, adventure, and the atmosphere 
of romance, we have a simple story of an English 
country town, told in the best of taste, and distinctly 
novel in plot. The hero is a poet who has become 
famous by his audacious denunciations of kings, 
priests, and tyrants in general, to say nothing of 
the social order in which it is possible for them to 
exist. He takes up residence in a quiet village, and 
his presence, reinforced by his lurid reputation, con- 
siderably flutters the rural dovecotes. Falling in love 
with the daughter of a local magnate, his views un- 
dergoa remarkable modification, and he even pens an 
ode to a visiting prince. These relapses secure for 
him the deadly hatred of a radical physician of the 
neighborhood, who has taken the poet's rhetoric far 
too seriously, and who now treats him as a “ lost 
leader.” For a time, the situation grows almost 
tragic, but the story ends happily for most of those 
concerned. It is impossible to help discerning in 
the hero’s career a sort of travesty of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s progress from his early radicalism to the 
conservatism of his later years. But suggestions of 
this sort need not, of course, be applied too literally. 


Readers of Mr. Mallock’s “ New Republic” dur- 
ing recent years must often have thought that the 
Mr. Rose of the satire, obviously a caricature as 
far as Walter Pater is concerned, was far from be- 
ing a bad likeness of Mr. Oscar Wilde, whose me- 
teoric career was a thing of the future at the time 
when Mr. Mallock wrote. The hero of “ The Green 
Carnation ” is Mr. Rose over again, much exagger- 
ated, with a neat taste for paradox superadded to 
his old insistence upon the value of the moment 
and the mood, thus reminding us still more dis- 
tinctly of the author of a certain pleasant essay on 
“The Decay of Lying.” The new book, like the 
old one which it suggests, aims to satirize some of 
the men and movements most prominent to-day in 
English life and literature. It, too, has for its ma- 
chinery a house party and the incidents and discus- 
sions thereto appertaining, but in the present case 
the names of those at whom its shafts are aimed are 
not disguised. Here is a typical example: 

«« Dear Lady!’ said Esmé, getting up out of his chair 
slowly, ‘intelligence is the demon of our age. Mine 
bores me horribly. I am always trying to find a rem- 
edy for it. I have experimented with absinthe, but 

ined no result. I have read the collected works of 

alter Besant. They are said to sap the mental pow- 
ers. They did not sap mine. Opium has proved use- 
less, and green tea cigarettes leave me positively bril- 
liant. What am I todo? I so long for the lethargy, 
the sweet peace of stupidity. If only I were Lewis 
Morris !’” 


There is a certain cleverness, although of a cheap 
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sort, in this kind of writing, but a whole volume of 
it grows wearisome. Here is another and rather 
taking bit : 

««]T will stay at home and read the last number of 
«The Yellow Disaster.” I want to see Mr. Aubrey 
Beardsley’s idea of the Archbishop of Canterbury. He 
has drawn him sitting in a wheelbarrow in the gardens 
of Lambeth Palace, with underneath him the motto, 
« J’y suis, j’y reste.” I believe he has on a black mask. 
Perhaps that is to concea! the likeness.’ ‘I have seen 
it,’ Mrs. Windsor said; ‘it is very clever. There are 
only three lines in the whole picture, two for the wheel- 
barrow and one for the Archbishop.’” 


Such a book as this calls for sampling rather than 
for comment, and we select the following for our 
final extract. The hero, as before, is the speaker. 

«« What shall I give you for a wedding present, Reg- 
gie? I think I will give you the Book of Common 
Prayer in the vulgar tongue. One would think it was 
something written by a realist. The adjectives would 
apply to the productions of George Moore, which are 
boycotted by Smith on account of their want of style or 
something of the sort. If George Moore could only 
learn the subtle art of indecency he might be toler- 
able. As it is, he is, like Miss Yonge, merely tedious 
and domesticated. He ought to associate more with 
educated people, instead of going perpetually to the de- 
pendent performances of the Independent Theatre, whose 
motto seems to be, “If I don’t shock you, I’m a Dutch- 
man!” How curiously archaic it must feel to be a 
Dutchman. It must be like having been born in Ice- 
land, or educated in a grammar school. I would give 
almost anything to feel really Dutch for half-an-hour.’” 
We are not surprised to hear that “ The Green Car- 
nation ” has made something of a flutter in London. 
But we shall be greatly surprised if anyone is found 
to read it ten years from now. 


Wititiam Morton Payne. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs, 


A capital autobiography, and a real 
as seen by a multum in parvo in point of anecdo- 
portrait painter. tal good things, is George P. A. 
Healy’s “Reminiscences of a Portrait Painter” 
(McClurg). Mr. Healy, as the world knows, was 
a master of the brush, and his book shows that he 
could wield the pen with a fluent neatness that might 
put many a professed writer to the blush. In Part 
I., he sketches rapidly and deftly the story of his 
life and of his progress as a painter,—of his child- 
ish dabblings with the toy colors; his first portrait, 
first sale, and first patron; his journey to Europe 
and taste of bohemianism in Paris and London; 
his marriage, early struggles, and final success ; his 
return home, and his experiences in Chicago, then 
a chaotic, rude town, where squalor elbowed inci- 
pient finery; where the Dives of to-day was the La- 
zarus of yesterday ; where the calico, pork, and gro- 
cery millionaires were yet in the bud, thrifty, and sus- 
picious of art, yet, as potential ancestors, not unwilling 
to have their portraits done in “ile”; and where “un- 


Life and men 





couth shanties reared their shabby heads close to fine 
new mansions.” Chicago has not, perhaps, lost all 
her old characteristics. In Part II., the author writes 
of his friends and his sitters ; and among the latter, 
we need scarcely say, were many of the most distin- 
guished people of the old and the new worlds. Thiers, 
Gambetta, Guizot, Louis Philippe, the Abbé Liszt, 
Lincoln, Grant, Jackson, Clay, Webster, Pope Pius 
IX.,and William B. Ogden of Chicago, have sat before 
his easel ; and for each he has a page or so of graphic 
anecdote and comment. There is a glimpse of Queen 
Victoria, and it is not a pleasant one. Mr. Healy 
was at Windsor, copying a Lawrence portrait, when 
the Queen and Prince Albert, crossing the gallery, 
stopped to glance at his work. “ As she wished for 
some details as to the order the King of France had 
given me, she turned to her husband, saying, ‘ Ask 
Mr. Healy if,’ ete.; and Prince Albert put the ques- 
tions to me, as though he had been translating from 
a foreign tongue. Then she exclaimed, looking at 
my copy, ‘It is extremely like,’ and, with the slight- 
est possible bend of the head, passed on. I own 
that my American blood rather boiled in my veins.” 
Not much more courteous was Mr. Healy’s treat- 
ment at the hands of “Old Hickory ”—though the 
outcome of his visit to the veteran was successful. 
He had been commissioned to paint Jackson’s por- 
trait by Louis Philippe, and found the old hero at 
the Hermitage, suffering from dropsy, propped in 
his great arm-chair, and in a thoroughly Jackson- 
ian temper. “Can’t sit, sir,— can’t sit,” he an- 
swered curtly, on learning Mr. Healy’s errand. 
“ But, General,” urged the painter, “the King of 
France, who has sent me all this way on purpose to 
paint you, will be greatly disappointed.” ‘“Can’t 
sit, sir,— not for all the Kings in Christendom,” 
still growled the veteran; and Mr. Healy beat a 
retreat, discomfited. The sitting was afterwards 
granted at the instance of Mrs. Jackson, wife of the 
General’s adopted son, and a prime favorite. “Mrs. 
Jackson told me afterwards,” says Mr. Healy, “that 
her task had not been an easy one. At her first 
words he exclaimed,—‘ Can’t sit, child. Let me die 
in peace.’ She insisted, used her best arguments— 
all in vain. Finally, she said, ‘ Father, I should so 
much like you to sit.’ He hesitated, much moved 
by her earnestness, and, with tears in his eyes, an- 
swered,— ‘My child, I will sit.’” The portrait 
proved satisfactory, and it led to other commissions. 
The book is prettily gotten up, and the many por- 
traits after originals by Mr. Healy form an element 
of decided interest. 


The two handsome volumes contain- 

ing the “Letters and Sermons of 
‘Samuel Longfellow” ( Houghton ) 
bring us into contact with a very sweet and lovable 
soul, the brother and biographer of the poet whose 
name is so dear to all. This younger brother was 
also poet as well as preacher ; and though his poetic 
genius was of narrow range, yet it was true and del- 
icate in quality, and to it we owe some of the finest 


Life and works of 
Samuel Longfellow. 
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modern hymns. They are hymns of universal re- 
ligion, tender, catholic, thoughtful. In these he 
made his chief contribution to the world ; by them 
he will be remembered and honored. He was a 
preacher of a very inclusive and progressive Chris- 
tianity, rational and yet spiritual, free and yet de- 
vout, radical and yet both appreciative and affirma- 
tive. As a pastor, he was the delight of children, 
the inspirer of youth, the teacher of mature men 
and women, the guide to peace for troubled souls, 
the comforter of those who mourn. He was not a 
pulpit orator, nor was he a church organizer; but 
wherever he ministered, in Fall River, Brooklyn, 
or Germantown, he made himself felt in every good 
work and for every good cause. All lives that he 
touched he blessed and beautified ; his memory is 
treasured by all who knew him for the gracious and 
gentle spirit which he diffused wherever he went. 
The book of hymns, the joint work of himself and 
his intimate friend Samuel Johnson, was his main 
literary venture in early life. Later he contributed 
many articles to reviews and magazines on religious 
topics. His last years were devoted to the prepa- 
ration of the biography of his distinguished brother, 
which he completed to the satisfaction of all. His 
sweet and quiet spirit shows through all his pages, 
as it did in the man himself. Still, he was a man 
of courage and force who could act as well as write 
and preach. He was a brave reformer in his way, 
an early enemy of the institution of slavery, always 
nobly aggressive against all forms of sin. Mr. Jos- 
eph May, a worthy son of a distinguished father, 
Samuel J. May, has done his editorial work in these 
volumes with fine taste and with good judgment. 
In the first volume the life-story is presented largely 
in the words of Mr. Longfellow, taken from his 
correspondence with Samuel Johnson, Edward Ev- 
erett Hale, and a few others, whom we here meet 
in ways of pleasantness. The second volume con- 
tains the “ Essays and Sermons.” There is nothing 
very startling or luminous here, but the reader will 
find great themes treated in an instructive and help- 
ful manner. The spirit is broad, the thought is 
clear and strong, the language is chaste, the tone is 
reverent, the teaching is human and spiritual. 


“Maz O'R” Our candid friend “Max O’Rell,” in 
among the his “John Bull & Co.” (Webster), 
agen. takes a wider geographical flight than 
usual. Having described, to the satisfaction of every- 
one but his victims, the senior member of this en- 
terprising firm, he further avenges Waterloo by 
“showing up the colonial branches in Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa.” “Max O’Rell” 
writes with all his old verve and shrewdness. Que- 
bee, Montreal, Toronto, Honolulu, Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, Adelaide, Cape Town, Kimberley, etc., are 
“written up”—or written down—in turn, and the 
local humors and foibles are hit off with characteristic 
point and good temper. Entertainment is not un- 
mingled with instruction. Writing, for instance, of 
the natives of Queensland, the author testifies, we 








are glad to note, not only to the actual existence 
but to the imputed miraculous properties of our old 
friend the boomerang. Certain abortive experi- 
ments of our own with this instrument had weak- 
ened our faith in the current accounts of it; but 
“ Max O’Rell” has seen it, and seen it perform. The 
boomerang, he says, is a flat piece of wood about 
two and a half feet long, arched somewhat like a 
triangle. “The Queenslander spies an object at some 
distance from him. The boomerang, after having 
hit this object (if it is a living thing its end has 
come), mounts into the air like a bird, with a whirr- 
ing as of wings, to a height of sixty to eighty yards, 
describes immense circles, and, if cleverly thrown, 
comes back in its fall to the feet of the thrower.” 
The most exacting could ask no more of it. The 
volume is generously illustrated with photographic 
prints. 


Baedeker’s A guide-book bearing the name of 
Cuttntons Baedeker naturally supersedes all 
to Canada. 


others, and it is with no little satis- 
faction that we place the new “Canada” on the 
shelf with all the rest. “The Dominion of Can- 
ada, with Newfoundland and an Excursion to Alas- 
ka” (imported by Scribner) is the full title of the 
book, and Mr. J. F. Muirhead, who did the “ United 
States’ so well for the same series, is the author. 
All the familiar features are here, the condensa- 
tion, the wealth of exact information, the supply of 
just those facts that travellers want to know, the 
convenient arrangement of routes, and the beautiful 
maps which so put to shame the best American ef- 
forts in this direction. The special features of the 
work are Dr. J. G. Bourinot’s essay on “The Con- 
stitution of Canada,” Dr. G. M. Dawson’s “ Geo- 
graphical and Geological Sketch,” and the article 
on “Sports and Pastimes” contributed by Messrs. 
W.H. Fuller and E.T. D. Chambers. The article on 
Newfoundland is mainly the work of the Rev. Moses 
Harvey. Since the book is designed largely for En- 
glish tourists, it includes the transatlantic routes, as 
well as those from New York and Boston to Mon- 
treal and Quebec. A book like this does not offer 
much room for the personality of a writer, but 
touches are not wanting, as for example, in the de- 
scription of Cape Trinity on the Saguenay, in which 
we read: “The front of the cliffs is defaced by the 
staring advertisement of a Quebec tradesman, whom, 
it is hoped, all right-minded tourists will on this ac- 
count religiously boycott.” This hope we are only 
too happy to echo. 


The Diary An engaging little work, and a choice 
of a Boston piece of book-making withal, is the 
school-girl. 


“ Diary of Anna Green Winslow ” 
( Houghton ), edited, with introduction and copious 
notes, by Mrs. Alice Morse Earle. The diarist 
was a bright little scion of sound Puritan stock, who 
in 1770 was sent, at the age of ten, from Nova 
Scotia to Boston, her parents’ birthplace, to be duly 
“finished ” at Boston schools by Boston teachers. 
Recording with delightful naiveté her own small 
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experiences, and quietly regardful, like all sharp 
“little pitchers,” of her unwary elders, she has left 
us a really capital silhouette of the domestic man- 
ners of her day. Mrs. Earle’s Introduction, we 
need scarcely say to THe D1At’s readers, is schol- 
arly and graceful; and the notes evince her usual 
curious and accurate knowledge of things Colonial. 
There are several illustrations, including a portrait 
of the diarist, and a specimen of her writing in 
facsimile. ecmemnememeiiin 

Mrs. Alice Morse Earle’s “ Costume 
Costume in in Colonial Times” (Scribner) should 
Colonial times. —_ proveareal godsend toartists,whether 
in words or in colors, who incline to Colonial motifs 
and wish to keep their works free from the anach- 
ronisms in matters of dress that mar too many 
portrayals of Colonial life. The book is a glos- 
sary, and it is something more, for the author sets 
forth her facts entertainingly as well as conveniently, 
and she has prefaced the glossary proper with an 
instructive “ History of Colonial Dress.” The work 
is based on facts drawn from old ietters, newspa- 
pers, wills, court-records, etc., and while the New En- 
gland references predominate, the scarcer sources 
of the southern Colonies have been carefully ex- 
plored. While Mrs. Earle has done Dryasdust’s 
work, she certainly has not, save in point of thor- 
oughness, done it in Dryasdust’s way. The book is 
an exceedingly tasteful one outwardly. 


Studies of 


There is a limit to the license in point 
of details permitted to those who at- 
tempt to paint the characters of great 
men ; and we think M. Frederic Masson has 

it in his “Napoleon, Lover and Husband” (The 
Merriam Co.). Much of the book is indelicate, more 
of it is trivial, and some of its “revelations” are 
broad enough to explain the otherwise inexplicable 
fact that it has reached a fourteenth edition in 
France. The marital experiences of Josephine and 
Marie Louise have already been told ad nauseam ; 
and we see no good reason for dragging the vul- 
gar liaisons of Napoleon to light. The publishers 
have given the work a more respectable setting than 
it deserves. 


A superfluous book 
about Napoleon. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


Those who prefer tried old fiction to experimental 
new will find their account in some reprints that have 
just appeared. “Quits,” by the Baroness Tautpheeus, is 
published by the Putnams in two neat volumes, boxed, 
and styled the “Leonora” edition. The immortal 
“Three Musketeers” of Dumas appears in two very 
attractive volumes, illustrated by M. Leloir, from the 
press of Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. In two volumes, 
likewise, is Henry Kingsley’s “Ravenshoe,” issued by 
the Scribners, and to be followed by “ Austin Elliot ” 
and “ Geoffrey Hamlin.” The author was well worthy 
of this new edition, which will, we doubt not, find a 
hearty welcome. 

Reversing the title of her sprightly little book of 
three years ago on “ Adopting an Abandoned Farm,” 











Miss Kate Sanborn continues the tale of her rural ex- 
periences in the pretty volume entitled “ Abandoning 
an Adopted Farm” (Appleton). The point of the book 
is expressed in its title. Like its predecessor, it is chatty 
and unconventional to a degree, and brimful of the 
humors of rustic life as seen through urban spectacles. 

Volume II. of “The Writings of Thomas Paine” 
(Putnam), edited by Mr. Moncure D. Conway, has just 
been published. It is a straight reprint, with but little 
in the way of introduction and annotation, of the books 
and tracts that date from 1779 to 1792. “The Rights 
of Man,” dating, complete, from 1792, fills the latter 
half of the volume. Of the other papers the most im- 
portant are the “ Letter to the Abbé Raynai,” the tract 
on “ Public Good,” and the letters, from the Pennsyl- 
vania ‘ Gazette,” on “Peace, and the Newfoundland 
Fisheries.” 

Dr. Paul Carus has collected into a volume of the 
“ Religion of Science” library a large number of his 
fugitive papers upon philosophical subjects, and the col- 
lection, entitled “ Fundamental Problems,” is sent forth 
by the Open Court Publishing Co. The contents of this 
book are of an exceedingly varied character, and there 
is no unity of plan except that which comes from the 
unity of the underlying thought. The papers make sug- 
gestive popular reading upon the most serious problems 
that engage the human intellect, and there is doubtless 
somewhere a large audience of persons who will find 
them helpful. 


The third and latest volume of the “Studies in Clas- 
sical Philology ” (Ginn), issued from time to time by 
Cornell University, is a monograph upon “ The Cult of 
Asklepios,” by Dr. Alice Walton. Miss Walton briefly 
treats of the subject as a whole, and appends to the 
chapters which make up the work proper a number of 
very valuable indices, particularly one of “ Literature 
and Inscriptions ” and one (nearly thirty pages in length) 
of “ Localities of Cults.” In the latter index, the clas- 
sification is geographical, and authorities are given. 

The “ Ariel Shakespeare” (Putnam), of which we 
have already noticed four instalments of seven volumes 
each, is now completed by the publication of a final 
batch of twelve volumes. Three of these are devoted, 
respectively, to the “ Poems,” the “Sonnets,” and a 
“ Glossary,” thus eking out the full number of forty, of 
which the set consists. The set costs $16.00 in cloth, 
and $30.00 in full leather. It may also be had in sets 
of twenty double volumes, also in two styles, cloth and 
half-bound. In either of these forms, the edition is very 
neat and serviceable. We note also in this connection, 
‘¢ The Merchant of Venice ” and “ A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” in the “Temple Shakespeare” (Macmillan). 
The bridge of the Rialto and the room in which Shake- 
speare was born are the etchings which serve as frontis- 
pieces. 

Recently published classical texts include Professor 
B. Perrin’s edition (Ginn) of Books V.—VIII. of the 
“ Odyssey,” based upon Hentze’s text in the Teubner 
series; a little book of exercises, called “The Gate to 
the Anabasis” (Ginn), by Mr. Clarence W. Gleason; 
Dr. John C. Rolfe’s attractive edition (Allyn) of “ Cor- 
nelii Nepotis Vite,” with many notes and exercises for 
translation into Latin; an edition of the “ Alcestis ” 
millan), supplied with much excellent apparatus by Dr. 
Mortimer Lamson Earie; and a very small book of 
scenes from the “ Perse ” (Longmans), edited by the 
Rey. F. S. Ramsbotham. 
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LITERARY NOTES AND MISCELLANY. 


The long-expected Whittier’s Letters are to appear 
immediately. 

The letters of Matthew Arnold, we learn, are not 
likely to be published for some months. 

Mr. W. L. Courtney has succeeded Mr. Frank Harris 
as editor of “ The Fortnightly Review.” 

The author of “ The Green Carnation,” reviewed else- 
where in this issue, is said to be Mr. R. 8. Hitchens. 

“ The Jewish Library,” a series of monographs by em- 
inent scholars, is to bear the imprint of io. Mac- 
millan & Co. 

« The + age nl a new inter-university magazine, 
edited by Mr. John Seymour Wood, will begin publica- 
tion in ta 

The Robert Clarke Co. of Cincinnati have in hand a 
reprint of Withers’s «Chronicles of Border Warfare,” 
to be edited by Mr. Reuben G. Thwaites. 


Dr. A. Conan Doyle gave a public lecture in Chicago, 
at the Central Music Hatt, on the evening of October 
26. He was greeted by a very large audience. The 
lecture dealt with his own literary experiences, and a 
few brief readings from his books were interspersed. 

A new translation of “ Paul and Virginia” is to be 
published soon by Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. The 
translation is by fom Melville B. y -drteond head 
of the English department at Stanford University, whose 
previous achievements as a translator justify the belief 
that this work will now become an English classic. 


Miss Harriet Monroe has been awarded damages to 
the extent of 85000 in her suit inst the New York 
“ World” for its unauthorized publication (from a stolen 
copy) of her “Ode” written for the opening of the Co- 
lumbian Exposition. We do not know whether or not 
the case is to be appealed, but if it is we trust that the 
higher courts will sustain so righteous a verdict. 

The “ Hans Sachs Feier” will be held at Munich on 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth of this month. The celebra- 
tion will open on the fourth with a new play by Herr 
Martin Grief. On the fifth, being the poet’s four hun- 
dredth birthday, several of his “ Fastnechtaspicle ” will 
be performed in the same manner as they were four 
hundred years ago, but supplemented by preludes, in- 
terludes, and epilogues. The performance of Wagner's 
“ Meistersinger,” on the sixth, will conclude the national 
festival. 

Professor James Darmesteter, of the Collége de 
France, died on the twentieth of October, at the a i 
me tytn He was a distinguished Orientalist, 

nt gl cond past has held the chair of Persian tie 
mh at the Collége de France. He 
married, a hag om years ago, Miss A. Mary F. Robinson, 
the English poet. Early in the present year he added 
to his other duties the editorial conduct of the new 
« Revue de Paris.” 

Professor John Nichol died on the twelfth of October, 
at the age of sixty-one. He was particularly inter- 
ested in American subjects, and was one of our warm- 
est defenders at the time of the Civil War. He pub- 
lished a “Sketch of American Literature” some years 
ago, and also wrote the “ Encycl Britannica ” 
article upon that sub He held the chair of En- 
glish literature at the University of Ad. for pe 
eight years. He also wrote the volumes on Byron and 
Carlyle in the « English Men of Letters” series. 








Mr. Theodore Watts has been making some very in- 
teresting inquiries into Shakespeare’s connection with 
Gloucestershire, and is satisfied that the poet’s evident 
familiarity with that county is owing to his having staid 
at Dursley with one of the Shakespeares who was living 
there during his lifetime. The Gloucestershire names 
of le mentioned by him are still largely represented 

ursley, and the descriptions of the neighborhood 
are so singularly accurate as to be easily identified. 


The Associated Press dispatches have recently sup- 
lied the newspapers with the following anecdote: “ All 
ooten has been laughing this week over the published 
correspondence between Mr. W. S. Gilbert and an Amer- 
ican lady. The latter wrote asking for an interview. Gil- 
bert replied that his therefor would be twenty 
guineas. The lady replied that, while she could not go 
to that expense, she cheerfully looked forward to writ- 
ing his obituary for nothing. Thereupon the irascible 
humorist sent the correspondence to the ‘Times’ with 
a very petulant letter, and the lady threatens to sue for 
libel.” 


The widow of Leconte de Lisle is preparing her late 
husband’s mapuseripts for the press. She is working 
in collaboration with De Héredia, and they hope to col- 
lect sufficient material for a volume of poems, which 
shall add to the reputation of the author of “ Podmes 
Barbares.” The task is a difficult one, as the late poet 
was very critical about his own work, and they are 
anxious not to print anything which he would have re- 
fused to publish. Leconte de Lisle destroyed more than 
four thousand lines of verse which he deemed unsatis- 
factory, and what he published had been revised and 
revised again. 

The London “ Bookman,” in its monthly reports of 
publications having the largest sale in England, often 
afferds interesting indications of the drift of public 
taste. According to the October lists, East London is 
still finding its favorite reading in “If Christ came to 
prion Mh but the title has disappeared from all the 

ts, although it occupied the first place in many 

of them a few weeks ago. Novels are just now the fav- 
orites, even in pious Scotland; and “The Manxman” 
heads eight lists out of fifteen. “Perlycross” is the 
next in favor (although Glasgow does sandwich it in be- 
tween “Helps for Common Days” and a “ Bible Dic- 
tionary”); while “Lourdes” and “Under the Red 
Robe” follow at no great distance. 


We learn that the trustees of the Newberry Library 
have called Mr. John Vance Cheney, of San Francisco, 
to the vacant librarianship. They are to be congratulated 
upon their choice. Mr. Cheney is a trained librarian 
and an accomplished man of letters, and Chicago will 

ve him a cordial welcome. The following extract 
aed the San Francisco “ Argonaut” expresses the es- 
teem in which Mr. Cheney is held upon the Pacific 
Coast. We notice a slight inaccuracy concerning the 
relations of the late Dr. Poole to Tue Drat. ile 
Dr. Poole was second to none in our affections as a con- 
tributor, he was never editorially connected with the 
review. Says “ The Argonaut”: 

«It is stated, on apparently good authority, that the 
trustees of the great Newberry Library, in Chicago, 
have decided to come to San Francisco for a successor 
to the late librarian, Dr. William Frederick Poole. The 
man whom they are said to have chosen is Mr. John Vance 
Cheney, now at the head of the San Francisco Free Pub- 
lie Library. It is a great compliment to Mr. Cheney. 
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The Newberry Library, although not an old one, is al- 
ready a notable institution, and is so liberally endowed 
that it is destined to be the largest library in this coun- 
try, if not one of the largest in the world. Dr. Poole, 
its late librarian, was a scholar of ripe erudition, and a 
man of much experience in managing libraries. He was 
the compiler of the famous “ Poole’s Index to Period- 
ical Literature,” an invaluable aid to writers and editors. 
He was also one of the editors of Tue D1t, a literary 
journal of which Chicago may well be proud, something 
which cannot be said of all her publications. It is Dr. 
Poole’s place which Mr. Cheney is called upon to fill. 
We think he will fill it worthily. Mr. Cheney is a gen- 
tleman of New England ancestry, of liberal education, 
with the tastes of a scholar, and the temperament of a 
poet. That he can retain this last in the prosaic envir- 
onment of San Francisco shows that it is ingrained. His 
love of letters is strong. He has made an excellent official 
in charge of our small library here on the Pacific Coast, 
and he will make a better one in the larger sphere to 
which he is called. He will be more appreciated in 
Chicago than in San Francisco. When some San Fran- 
cisco millionaire leaves to the people such a magnificent 
endowment for a library as the late James Newberry 
left to Chicago, men like Mr. Cheney will doubtless 
think twice before they leave us, and the people will 
think twice before they let them go.” 


IN MEMORIAM, EDWARD AUGUSTUS FREEMAN. 
Died at Alicante, Spain, March 16, 1892. 

Called to his rest, though not on that loved strand 
That claimed his last life-labor, now denied 

Its high fulfilment,— yet he sleeps beside 

Blue Mediterranean waters, in a land 

Of palms and columns, over-towered of old 

By that white rock whose sunlit bastions brought 
Light to his darkening eyes. For there, too, rolled 
Th’ “ eternal strife ’’ whose island-fields he sought 
From Mongibello to the wind-swept crest 

Of Julian and Astarté. East and West,— 

Thraldom and freedom,— were to him no theme 
Scholastic, but that mighty human heart, 

Outpovring words of thunder, still took part 

In each uprising, were it but a dream. 

— (From Volume IV. of Freeman's “ History of Sicily,” 
by the editor of the volume, Mr. Arthur J. Evans.) 





TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
November, 1894. 


African Folk-Lore. Frederick Starr. Dial (Nov. 1). 
Aleochol and Happiness. Justus Gaule. Popular Science. 
Anglo-American Reunion, A. A. T. Mahan. No. American, 
Boswell’s Proof-Sheets. George B. Hill. Atlantic. 
Canterbury Tales, The. Hiram Corson. Dial ( Nov. 1). 
Canton, In the City of. Florence O'Driscoll. Century. 
Cobra, The, and other Serpents. Illus. Popular Science. 
Cossack, The. Illus. Poultney Bigelow. Harper 

ee ey ae ye Julian Ralph, "Scribner. 
Emerson, The Religion of. W.H. Savage. Arena. 
England, Am. Influence over. J. M. Ludlow. Atlantic. 
English, Academic Treatment of. H.E.Scudder. Atlantic. 
English at College and University. Dial (Nov. 1). 

English Novels, Recent. W.M. Payne. Dial (Nov. 1). 
English Railroad Methods. Illus. H.G. Prout. Scribner. 
France, Agriculture in. H. Blerzy. Chautauguan. 

Froude, James Anthony. Dial (Nov. 1). 

Germany, The Legislature of. J. W. Burgess. Chautauquan. 
ional ines The. Angelo Heilprin. Pop. Science. 
Holmes, English Tributes to. Dial (Nov. 1). 

Horse, The. Illus. N.S.Shaler. Scribner 

Immigration and the Land Question. C.J. Buell. Arena. 





Japan of Old, The Real. E. W. Clement. Dial (Nov. 1). 
Jefferson, Joseph. Dial (Nov. 1). 

Korean Matters. Lucius Howard Foote. Overland. 

Law, Making of a. John L. Mitchell. North American. 
Maeterlinck, Maurice. Richard Burton. Atlantic. 
Magazine Fietion Frederic M. Bird. Lippincott. 

Manual Training. C. Hanford Henderson. Popular Science. 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Illus. Ida M. Tarbell. McClure’s. 
Napoleon Bonaparte, Life of. Illus. W.M.Sloane. Century. 
Newspaper Press of the United States. Chautauquan. 
Novel, The Modern. Amelia E. Barr. North American. 
Political Corruption. Thos. E. Will. Arena. 

Political Parties, Evolution of. S.M. Merrill. No. American. 
Provence, The Churches of. Mrs. Van Rensselaer. Century. 
Rabbits in New Zealand. J. N.Ingram. Lippincott. 
Sea-Robbers of New York. Illus. T. A. Janvier. Harper. 
Shanghai. Mark B. Dunnell. Overland. 

Sioux Mythology, The. Chas. A. Eastman. Popular Science. 
Sioux, Religion of the. Illus. W.H. Wassell. Harper. 
Steamships, Development of. Uriel Sebree. Chautauquan. 
Swiss Watch Schools, The. T. B. Willson. Popular Science. 
Washington Correspondent, The. E.J.Gibson. Lippincott. 
Washington i in Lincoln’s Time. Noah Brooks. Century. 
Wer in the East, Causes of the. Kuma Oishi. Arena. 

War in the Orient, The. Shushurino Kurino. No. American. 
World, Unknown Parts of the. H.R. Mills. McClure’s. 








LIsT OF NEW BOoOKs. 


(The following list, embracing 105 titles, includes all books 
received by THE D1au since last issue.} 


HISTORY. 
— der Napoleg Gunga on Adolphe "Phisce poet Sane 
er Napoleon. nis e 
+ of the author, by D. D Hordes — 
bell ir oad Jess bbing. In 12 2 vols., illus. with 36 steel 
Sao Ss J. B. Li Lippincott Co. 


History of the French Revolution, oe By Louis 
Adolphe Thiers; trans., with y Frederick 
Shoberl. New edition in 5 vols.; ols. v wy, it, i 
with steel fer om gilt tops, uncut. J.B 

er vol, 





The Century Co 
Life in Ancient Described by Adolph Erman; 
CH nd. With 11 p and 400 text- 
illustrations, 8vo, gilt top, pp. 570. Macmillan & Co. $6. 
A History of Our Own Times: From Accession of 
ep Yistesin to the, Gansaal Miecton of 258. By Jus- 
tin McCarthy ; with introd ntary 


gilt tops.’ Lovell, Coryell & Boxed, $3. 

German Society at the Close of the Middle Ages. By 
E. Befort Bax, author of ‘The Ethics of Socialism.” 
12mo, uncut, pp. 276. Laer oe SD. 

Jewries. ipson, auth 

Eaglish Fietion. ** 16mo, pp. 281. oad 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS, 

Life and Art of Joseph Jefferson, T: er with some Ac- 
count of Bip Basestes end of ts ¢ erson F; of Ac- 
tors. oe en ae inter. Illus., 12mo, pp. 319. Mac- 

Life of Edward Bouverie Pusey, D.D. By Henry Parry 
Liddon, D.D. Vol. III., with portraits, 8vo, pp. 488. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. $4.50. 


of a Portrait Painter. By Aging 3? . A. 
aa. Pw 12mo, gilt top, pp. 221. A.C. McClurg 
General Les. B Fitzhugh Lee, his nephew and cavalry 
commander th portrait lt top une pp. 48. Ap- 
vay Saimner We in: A Sketch ans A Shetek of ho Lite and Werk. B 
— 0! 
Vearer, D.D. Tilus., 12mo, gilt top, un 
bir *s Sons. $1.50 
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Arthur , his Life and his W. ith Selec- 

ee from hi en Be ork, wi 
With Gmo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 120. Stone & 
Kim! 313s, 


* irae, by J, Howell. Wil With oy Meee 
portrait it 
wnout, tp. S32. The Merriam : tn, 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The History of the English Language. B Aye 
Emerson, A.M. 12mo, pp. 415. Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 


hy Faal Laloter For Jefferson. Collected and edited 
by Paul Ford. » pe: IV. Etat] 8vo, gilt 


Bi ‘erases ae 
+, illus., 4to, uncut, pp. 127 oper. 
Seri "s Sons. 

a. By 
Frederick Saunders, author of" Pastime Papers i2mo, 
pp. 177. Thomas Whittaker. $1. 

A Plea for the Ethical Value of Poetry: mig ag ed 
W. L. Sheldon. 16mo, pp. 39. St. Louis: Wm. A. Bran- 
denburger. 

POETRY. 

Five Books of Song. By , ~~ te Ci. 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 240. The Century Co. $1.50. 

In Land. Edith M 


ingate Rinder. With portrait, 16mo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 273. Seribner’s rte 75 ets. * 
FICTION. 

Pomona’s , my Tilus. by Frost, 
12mo, — 5. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 2. 
When All the Woods Are Green. By S. Weir Mitchell, 
M.D. Se seapeatingt ee The Cen- 

tary Co. § 
: A Christmas Recollection. By Thomas Nelson Page. 
Hus. by Castaigne, small Svo, pp. #8. Chas. Scribner's 


Donuts Bonn. By Rowland E. Robinson, author of ‘* Ver- 
mont.” 12mo, pp. 349. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 





Tales from the Migean. By Demetrios Bikélas; trans. by 
Leonard Eckstein . 16mo, pp. 258. A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co. $1. 


A Mild Barbarian. By Edgar Faweett, author of ‘*‘ An Am- 
bitious Woman.” thas be. 272. D. B gered $1. 
Se 16mo, pp. 211. D. Appleton & Co. 
cts. 
~~? ‘ee By Z. Z. 12mo, pp. 275. Macmillan 


wall to Rosine. By W. H. Bishop, author of “ Det- 
24mo, gilt edges, pp. 117. The Century 


P'tit ae and Other Monotones. George Wharton 
Edwards, author of ‘ Thumb-Nail Fe Seco Iilus., 
24mo, gilt edges, pp. 140. The Century Co. $1.25. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


When We Were Sectiee Teves ln Go Tee, By 
Louise Jordan Miln. [Ilus., 8vo, uncut, pp. 354, Chas. 
Seribner’s Sons. $4.50. 

Across Asia on a Bicycle: The Journey of Two American 
Students from Constantinople to P By Thomas 
Gaskell Allen, Jr., and William Lewis itleben. Illus., 
12mo, gilt top. e Century Co. $1.50. 

The Mountains of California. By John Muir. Ilus., 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, PP. 381. The Century Co. $1.50. 

London Up to Date. By George Augustus Sala. 12mo, 
pp. 378. Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 

The Dominion of Outage, with Newfoundland and an Ex- 
cursion to Alaska: A Handbook for Travellers. —— 
Baedeker. With maps, ete., 1timo, pp. 254. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Shak 's Stratford: A Pictorial Pilgrimage. By W. 
Hallewerth Waite Illus., 8vo, pp. 69. Chass Soribuer’s 
Sons. 50 cts. 

NATURE STUDIES. 

The Birds About Us. By Charles Conrad Abbott, M.D., 
author of “Recent Rambles.’’ Lllus., 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 288. J. B. Lippincott Co. $2. 

From Blomidon to Smoky, and Can Pa Frank 
Bolles. ~—, pp. 278. Minko & Ce & ox $1.25. 

In Bird Land. eee en 16mo, pp. 269. A. 
C. McClurg & $1.25. 


SCIENCE. 
Apparitions and Thought-Transference: An Examina- 
tion of the Evidence for Tel y. By Frank Podmore, 
M.A. Illus., 12mo, pp. 401. Scribner’s Sons, $1.25. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL STUDIES. 
Woman’s Share in Primitive Culture. By Otis Tafton 
ae A.M. Ilus., 12mo, pp. 295. D. Appleton & Co. 
British Freewomen: Their Historical Privilege. By Char- 
lotte Carmichael Stopes. 12mo, uncut, pp. 196. Chas. 


Animals’ Rights: Considered in Relation to Social 
By Henry S. Salt, author of ‘‘ Life of Henry David 
rean.”” 1€mo, pp. 176. Macmillan & Co. 75 cts. 

City Government in the United States. By Alfred R. 
Conkling. 16mo, pp. 227. D. Appleton & Co. $1. 
The American Legislature: An Address delivered before 

the American Bar awn. By Moorfield Storey. 12mo, 


pp. 30. 
Is Suicide a Sin? By Col Col. Ingersoll and man _a. 16mo, 
pp. 9. New York: Stamdard Pub. Co. 25 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


Genesis and Semitic Tradition. By John D.  i—. aor 

a‘ 150. Chas. Soribner’s Sons. $1.50 
of Israel. By W. Garden Blaikie, D.D., author of 

or A Manwal of Bi ie History.”’ LIllus., 12mo, pp. 480. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons. $1.50. 

The Cross: Ancient er: By Willson W. Blake. 
Tilus., 8vo, pp. 52. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. $2.50. 

“ As Natural as Life”: Studies of the Inner iom. B 
Charles G. Ames. 16mo, pp. 109. Boston: ames 


St. Luke: ‘or St. Luke’s Day. Selected ¢ 4 a 
| oey y Cheochs Tllus., 16mo, pp. 48. New York 
& Korth. 50 cts. 
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The Power ofan Endless Life. By ThomasC. Hall. 16mo, 
pp. 190. Snag Taos Co. = w 

The Heresy of Cain. 12mo, 
Thomas Whittaker. a > ra on 

In Love with Love : Four Life-Studies. By James H. 
West, author of ** Visions of Good.”” 16mo, pp. 109. Bos- 
ton: The Author. 50 cts. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 


Euripides’ Alcestis. Edited by Mortimer Lamson Earle. 
16mo, pp. 202. Macmillan & Co. 90 cts 

A Laboratory Manual in Elementary Biology, Designed 
for Preparatory and ee 7 a eo ~~ aaa 
A.B. 12mo, pp. 235. C. Heath & Co. 

Tales of a Traveller. Y Weshinrtes “on Bagg Students’ 
edition, edited by ‘Wille Lyon Phelps, A.M. 12mo, 

pp. 558. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 

Le Monde oi l’on ae. Par Edouard Pailleron ; with 
introduction, ete., by A. C. Pendleton, M.A. 16mo, pp. 
134. Heath’s * ~ AL Language Series.” 25 cts. 


REFERENCE. 


The Royal English Dictionary and Word Treasu ~~ 
Thomas T. Maclagan, M.A. 16mo, pp. 714. Thos. Nelso 


& Sons. $1. 
NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LI TERATURE. 
Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. By W: mn 


Irving. In 2 vols., illus., 12mo, gilt tops, uncut. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. Boxed, $4. 

The Count of Monte-Cristo. By Alexandre Dumas. New 
edition in 2 vols., revised and enlarged in accordance with 
the standard French text ; illus., 12mo, gilt tops. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. $3. 

Scott’s Complete Poetical Works. With introduction by 
Charles Eliot Norton, and biographical sketch by Nathan 
Haskell Dole. In 2 vols., illus., 12mo, gilt tops. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. Boxed, $3. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Edited, with an introduction, 
by Mowbray Morris. In 2 vols., with 34 portraits, 12mo, 
gilt tops. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $3. 

The Temple Shakespeare, new vols.: The Taming of , ~ 
Shrew, and As You Like It. With prefaces, etc., 

Gollanez, M.A. Each with frontispiece, 18mo, "eile 
top, uncut. Macmillan & Co. Each, 45 cts. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


The Boy Travellers in the Levant: Adventures of Two 
Youths in a Journey through Morocco, Algeria, Greece, 
Turkey, etc. Illus., 8vo, pp. 494. Harper & Bros. $3. 

The Yellow Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. Illus., 
12mo, gilt edges, pp. 321. Longmans, Green, & Co. $2. 

The Man Who Married the pe Sioan, and Other Pueblo In- 
dian Folk-Stories. By Charl F. Lummis, author of ** A 
New Mexico eal Illus. 12mo, pp. 239. The Cen- 
tury Co. $1.50. 

The Wagner Story Book: Firelight Tales of the Great 
Music Dramas. By William H Frost. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 245. Chas. Guthners Gena. 1.50 

The Land of Pluck : Stories and Sketches for Fong Ee oo. 
By Dodge, author of *‘ Hans Brinker.’ 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 313. The Century Co. aa 50. 

The Century Book for .reuee Americans: The Story of 
the bed ro By Elbridge S. Brooks, author of 
3 a oe us., 8vo, pp. 249. The Century Co, 

Toinette’s Philip. By Mrs. C. V. Jamison, author of ‘* Lady 
Jane.”’ Illus., 8vo, pp. 236. The Century Co. $1.50. 

Imaginotions: Truthless Tales. By — Jenks. Illus., 
8vo, pp. 230. The Century Co. $1.50. 

Fairy a, ‘By Hans Christian Andersen. Illus., 8vo, pp. 
219. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

The Brownies Around the World. By Palmer Cox. 
Tllus., 8vo, pp. 144. The Century Co. $1.50. 

WhGicle, “By Mary ‘Mapes Dodge, author of “Donald, and 

" author of “ 
” Illus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 255. The 

Centary ‘Co. $1.25. 


author of “* What 


Not Quite Eighteen. By Susan 
Katy Did.” Bt Sberts Bros. $1.25. 


Illus., 12mo, pp. 284. 








Olivia: A Story for Girls. By Mrs. Molesworth, author of 
9 Carrots .? Tllus., 12mo, pp. 311. J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Two _——_ ae Am E. Blanchard, author of ‘‘ Twenty Lit- 
> = Tius., 12mo, pp. 256. J. B. Lippincott 


Another sa Experience. By Leigh Webster. LIllus., 
12mo, pp. 278. Roberts Bros. $1.25. 

My New Home. Mrs. etme Illus., 12mo, pp. 
214. Macmillan Bl te shor of Hesey 

Sir Robert’s Fortune, Dy Mrs Oliphant, au ” 
Joscelyn.”” 12mo, pp. 456. Harper & Bros, $1.50. 

Voyage of ‘the Liberdade. By Captain Joshua Slocum. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 158. Roberts Bros. $1. 

Sons of the Vikings: An ang 2 Pany Ped By John Gunn. 
Tllus., 16mo, Pp. 237. Thos. N $1. 

Penelope Prig. By A. G. Plympton, author of “* Rags and 
a Gowns.”* Illus., 12mo, pp. 194. Roberts Bros. 

1 

Bible Stories fd vous People. Illus., 16mo, pp. 178. 

ros. $1. 

As We ye 9 Cage the Deep: A a Sey 4 Vd Stirring 
Times of Old. By Dr. Gordon Stab Illus., 
16mo, pp. 214. Thos. Nelson & Sons. 's 2 

The Wonderful City. By J.S. Fletcher, author of “‘ The 

Winding Way.” Illus., 16mo, pp. 185. Thos, Nelson 
Sons. 60 cts. 
Rags and Velvet Gowns. By A. G. Plympton, author of 
‘* Dear Daughter Dorothy.’ Illus., 12mo, pp. 91. Rob- 
erts Bros. 50 cts. 


Two homage tage it and Other Stories. By Barbara Yech- 
ton, author of “‘ Little Saint Hilary.”’ IIllus., 12mo. 
Thos. Whittaker. 60 cts. 
A Matter of Honor and Other Stories. By Barbara Yech- 
ton. Illus.,12mo. Thos. Whittaker. 60 cts. 
—_ -Ho! My Laddie, O! and Other Child Verses. By 
William S. Lord. 18mo. Evanston, Ill.: The Enterprise. 
10 cts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Architect, Owner, and Builder Before the Law: A Sum- 
of Decisions on Questions Re to Being, ete. 
By 7. M. Clark. 8vo, pp. 387. Mac & Co. 
The ‘uae Catalogue of Books, Manuscripts, oul ‘oll 
12mo, red edges. Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 
The Chafing-Dish Supper. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 
16mo, pp. 112. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 75 cts. 
Steps Into Journalism: Helps and Hints for Young Writers. 
By Edwin Llewellyn Shuman. 12mo, pp. 229. Evanston, 
fs Correspondence School of J $1.25. 
The Telephone Hand-Book. By Herbert Laws Webb. 
iies., 24mo, pp. 146. Chicago: Electrician Pub’g Co. 











TYPEwRITING FOR AUTHORS. Rapid, accurate transcrip- 

tions; terms low; special rates on quanti! and special atten- 
tion given to MSS. received by mail. Ex operators and ma- 
chines furnished by the day or hour. ‘Andress Miss ALLEN, Clifton 





MRS. PEARY. | % 4867IC 


dalighst-ity entertolaing tory or the wondecfel pleveres which 
entertaining or the w whic 
are Soodueal from her ae, — Boston Herald. 

Pelee 2. 2 ew we eee $2.00. 


CONTEMPORARY PUB. CO., 5 Beekman St., New York. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- 
ure in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 cts. per 
vol. in paper and 85 cts. in cloth; and CONTES CHOISIS 
SERIES, 25 cts. per vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well- 
known author. List sent on application. Also complete cat- 
alogue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Nos. 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New Yor«. 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


EDITED BY DR. ALBERT SHAW. 


|% January, 1890, a new magazine, with a new idea in perlodienl literature, made its appearance 

in England. Its name, the “ Review of Reviews,” was suggestive of its purpose. Its aim was 
to give each month an epitome of current history and a summary of the world’s best thought. In 
a single year it reached a sale of more copies than all the rest of the English reviews combined. 

In April, 1891, an American edition, under the editorial management of Dr. Albert Shaw, 
was brought out. This American edition was not a reprint of the English magazine. On the 
other hand, it dealt largely with American matters and was edited with perfect independence 
in its own office. The success of the American edition has become an event in the history of 
periodical literature in this country. During the first year it surpassed, in circulation, the most 
popular of the old and established reviews and before the close of the second year it was in close 
competition with the leading illustrated magazines. 

The principle on which the “ Review of Reviews” has been edited, is that a magazine, made 
bright, timely, and comprehensive in text and illustration, and immediately in sympathy with 
every movement of social progress, would be considered indispensable. This theory has been 
vindicated in the career of the “ Review of Reviews.” The leaders in the religious and educa- 
tional worlds, the most prominent literary and professional men and women, have written to 
express their sense of the extraordinary ability and awakening power of this magazine. 




















Annual Subscription, $2.50. Sample Copy, 10 cents, 
LIBERAL TERMS TO AGENTS. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, No. 13 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 
For Christmas: KORADINE. Rare Books. Prints. Autographs. 


The new and fascinating which instructs while it amuses, and WILLIAM EVARTS BENJAMIN, 


leaves the reader better, wiser, 
Chicago Evening Post : “ Koradine isa very sweet and helpful book.” No. 22 East Srxreentrs Street, . New Yorx. 
Catalogues Issued Continually. 





Marysville Appeal : “It is entertaining and novel. 








See Oedieeey “eirte mas ws wae 

* ‘hes a 

book.” een, pepe. an. Rare Books New Lists Now Ready. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 275 Madison St., CHICAGO. | Autographs Picking Up Scarce Books a 


SPECIALTY. 
Portraits Literary Curios Bought and Sold. 


AMERICAN PRESS CO., Baltimore, Md. 


Artistic Presents of Permanent Value. 
High-class Etchings and Engravings, both old and 





modern, costing from three dollars upward. Our spe- 
cialty is the rarer works mostly unprocurable elsewhere. 
Freperick Kepret & Co., Paris, New York, and No. 


THE BOOK SHOP, CHICAGO. 
Scarce Booxs. BACK-NUMBER MAGAZINES. For any book on any sub- 
ject write to The Book Shop. Catalogues free. 








1 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 





INTEREST TO AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS: The 

skilled revision and correction of novels, biographies, short stories, 
plays, histories, monographs, poems ; letters of unbiased criticism and 
advice ; the compilation and editing of standard works. Send your MS. 
to the N. Y. Bureau of Revision, the only thoroughly-equipped literary 
bureau in the country. gg rong unique in position and suc- 
cess. Terms by ag Y Address 


Or. vevus M. GOAN, 70 rum Ave., New York. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


my GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, New York City. 
pal W een 47th st. Mrs. Saran H. Emerson, 
ill reopen October 4. A few boarding pupils \ am 


— LADIES’ SEMINARY, Freehold, N. J. 
pupils for College. Broader ee Course. 
Room for twenty-five boarders. ividual care —y* pupils. 
Pleasant family life. Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1894. 
Miss Eunice D. SEwALt, Principal. 


European Architecture. 
A monthly publication of Photogravure Illustrations, taken 
the European Art 


monuments of 
Architecture. 


Subscription price: $1.00 per month — $10.00 ar. 
eek fae ee tee heen ed cee ng 


SMITH & PACKARD, Publishers, 
801 Medinah Building, CHICAGO. 


EYLLER & COMPANY, 
Importers of GERMAN and Other Foreign Books. 


Scarce and out-of- t books furnished prom at lowest 
prices. pen 7 mad Senulihed fone. ply 


Catalogues @f new and second-hand books free on application. 
Eyller & Company, 86 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


‘ 
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BRAUN’S AUTOTYPES. 


Unequalled reproductions of ancient and modern art works. 


MEZZOTINT PORTRAITS of Celebrated Beauties. 


Exquisite colored miniatures by ARLENT-EDWARDS. 


BEAUTIFUL WEDDING OR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


O’BRIEN’S, ™ "age 


ANYTHING SENT ON APPROVAL. 





THE ‘ROUND ‘ROBIN 


READING CLUB. 
Designed for the Promotion of Systematic 
Study of Literature. 


The object of this pny ar is to direct soe Le f 
individale and small classes through a 


to poms for special parm, go eral imprevement, or oe 
= — ng effort spared i mee the Cl ‘ if pakaenes = 
t 
to its chen, ‘or puticdeneliben —, « 
MISS LOUISE STOCKTON ° 


4213 Chester Avenue, PHILADELPHIA. 


At an Eariy Date:— A FACSIMILE REPRINT of 
The Jesuit Relations. 


The important announcement is made that, beginning early 


in the Fall, there will be issued, in exact facsimile from the © 


very rare originals, the series known as ‘“‘ Les Relations des 
Jesuites.’’ The volumes will be published at the rate of one 
per month, printed on good paper, with large margins and 
uncut edges; the edition will be strictly limited, and every 
pains taken to make the work a model of typographic excel- 
lence. Fifty-four volumes will be issued at $2.50 per volume 
net, and no orders can be taken except for the entire set. The 
importance of the work will be readily conceded by those in- 
terested in American History, and it is earnestly hoped it will 
have the liberal support that such an undertaking so well 


Comer, GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, 
No. 25 Exchange Street, Rocussrsr, N. Y. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL ‘PENS. 
GOLD MEDALS, PARIS, 1878 anv 1889. 


His Celebrated Cumbers, 


303—404—170—604—332 
eAnd bis other styles, may be had of all dealers 
throughout the World. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEW YORK. 
The Boorum & Pease Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THe STANDARD B tank Books. 


(For the Trade Only.) 

Everything, from the smallest Pass-Book to the largest 
Ledger, suitable to all purposes — Commercial, Educational, 
and Household uses. 

Flat-opening Account-Books, under the Frey patent. 


For sale by all Booksellers and Stationers. 





FACTORY: BROOKLYN. 
Offices and Salesrooms: . . . . 101 & 103 Duane Street. 
New York Ciry. 





RUSKIN’S WORKS. 


LIMITED EDITION. 


eA new and uniform edition of the works of 
this, the greatest of all writers on Nature, Art, 
and Architecture. 

This edition has been carefully compiled and 
arranged, and is thoroughly and artistically 
illustrated, containing all the plates which ap- 
pear in the original English edition, a large 
part of which are from drawings by Ruskin, 
together with colored plates, photogravures, and 
tinted plates made expressly for this edition. 

The full-page plates are printed on Imperial 
Japan paper. The type is large and set ina 
Jine open page. The paper is heavy coated and 
plated and of finest quality. The binding is 
half leather, gilt tops, uncut edges. The edition 
is limited to 750 numbered copies, and the set 
will be complete in 26 octavo volumes, issued 
at the rate of about 2 volumes per montb. 

The price is fixed at $3.50 per volume. 

Prospectus and Specimen pages, showing type, 
page, and paper with sample illustration, sent 
on application. 

BRYAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
61 East Ninth St., New Yor«. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Life and Inventions of Thomas A. Edison. 
By W. K. L. Dickson and Anton, Dicxson. With numer 
=s drawings and photographs. 4to, cloth, gilt top, boxed, 


«This volume has been prepared with Mr. Edison’s consent 
|, and furnishes a trustworthy account of the won- 
y and inventions of the —4*y Wizard of Menlo 


Scott’s Complete Poetical Works. 
With Introduction by Prof. CHARLES mane Nenpes. Care- 


fully edited, wi tory notes. new 
7 on fine _— A. - M4 —~_ --~* by eminent art- 
, 12mo, cloth, gilt 


sre $3.00; Shite back, abe ong ry half calf, gilt top, 


Twenty-five Years of Scientific Progress. 
A series of lectures by Wittiam Norra Rick, Professor of 
Geology in Wesleyan University. 1tmo, 75 cents. 


Pelleas and Melisande. 
A drama by Maurice Marreruinck, “the Flemish Shake- 
Ea wae by Ervine Winstow. 16mo, cloth, 
Famous Leaders Among Men. 
By Sogen K. Roacen. With its of Napol Fes 
“Yell Philli ‘Arnold, Charles Kingsley, and others. 
12mo, oe uniform =— previous = i. = 


The Building of Character. 
By the Rev. J. R. Mr D.D. 16mo, white back, gilt top, 


1.00; whi } 
oe gold; gilt edges, $1.25 evant 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, 


New York anv Boston. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Life of Edward Bouverie Pusey, D.D. 

By Hurry Parry Lippoy, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. Edited and prepared 
for publication by the Rev. J. O. Jounston, M.A., Vicar of All Saints’, 
Oxford, and the Rev. Roszrt J. Wizson, D.D., Warden of Keble Col- 
lege. 4 vols. With Portraits and Illustrations. Vol. III. now ready. 
$4.50 net. 

Practicable Socialism: Essays on Social Reform. 

By the Rev. Canon 8. A. Barnett and Mrs. Barnett. New and 
much enlarged edition. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Studies of Nature on the Coast of Arran. 
By Gores Mutwer. With 10 full-page Copper Plates and 12 Ilustra- 
tions in the Text by W. Nozt Jonnson. 12mo, colored top, $2.00 net. 


Wandering Words. Reprinted Papers from 
Various Sources. 

By Sir Epwr Arnotp, M.A., K.C.I.E., C.8.1., author of “Seas and 
Lands,” etc. With 44 Illustrations, of which 22 are full-page. 8vo, 
384 pages, $5.00. 

The Yellow Fairy Book. 
Edited by ANprew Lane. With a large number of Illustrations. Cioth, 
gilt edges, $2.00. 
*,* Uniform with “ The Blue Fairy Book,” “‘ The Green Fairy Book,” 
ete., ete. 
Preparatory Physics: A Short Course in 
the Laboratory. 
By Wri11aM J. Horxns, Professor of Physics in the Drexel Institute. 
With many Illustrations, etc. Crown 8vo, $1.25 net. 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., PusuisHErs, 
No, 15 East Sixteenth St., New York. 





Scott’s Waverley Novels. 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
New Limited Edition of 1000 Copies. 


Scott has stamped his genius on an entire country and 
language, and the Waverley Novels are read by millions, 
and in every civilized country in the world. These great 
novels have never before been properly illustrated. 

This edition is enriched at a cost of over forty thou- 
sand dollars, with proof impressions on Imperial Japan- 
ese paper of three hundred original etchings from paint- 
ings by celebrated artists of France and England, among 
whom are Sir J. E. Millais, R.A., R. W. Macbeth, 
Gordon Browne, Pettie, Lefort, Lalauze, Teys- 
sonnieres, etc. 

Andrew Lang, the greatest English critic, as editor, 
will furnish critical introductions, glossaries, and notes 
to each novel, supplementing Scott’s own notes. 

This is the most magnificent edition ever 
made of the works of any novelist. 

The type will be large and new, set in a fine open page. 
The margins ample, and the paper a beautiful natural 
tint. The volume a small 8vo, easy to handle, and the 
binding vellum cloth, gilt tops, slightly trimmed. Com- 
plete in 48 vols., issued 2 vols. per month at $2.50 

per volume. Also 500 copies printed on Holland 
pono w paper, with fifty additional illustrations, and 
bound in half leather, at $5.00 per volume. 

Prospectus and specimen pages, showing type, page, 
and paper with sample illustration, sent on application. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Pustisrers, Boston. 








HENRY HOLT & CO., New Yorks, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


A New Romance by the Author of Taz Prisoner or ZenpA. 


THE INDISCRETION OF THE DUCHESS. 
Being a story concerning two ladies, a nobleman, and a necklace. 
By Antony Hors. Narrow 16mo, buckram, 75 cents. 

A New Story of New York Political Life. 


HON. PETER STERLING, 
And What People Thought of Him. By Pavt Leicester Forp, 
editor of “‘ The Writings of Thomas Jefferson."” 12mo, $1.50. 


New Edition of Heyse’s Famous 
CHILDREN OF THE WORLD. 


An intense Romance with a remarkable study of German Life. 
12mo, $1.25. 


GOULD’S 
ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY 


OF 
Medicine, Biology, and Allied Sciences. 


A REFERENCE BOOK 
For Editors, General Scientists, Libraries, Newspaper 
Offices, a, Chemists, Physicians, Dent- 
ruggists, and Lawyers. 
Demi Quarto, over 1600 pages, Half Morocco . . 
Half Russia, Thumb Index 
a Samples of pages and illustrations free. 


P. BLAKISTON, SON & COMPANY, 
1012 Walnut Street, ParmapELPHiA. 
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